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EDITORiAL 
What Is The Christian Answer? 


HE query contained in this caption raises two distinct ques- 
tions. First, what is the book whose title is The Christian 


Answer? Second, what reflections are stirred by the concern 
that motivated this book? 


The Christian Answer, published towards the end of 1945 by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, is a theological symposium consisting of 
five chapters, each chapter of which is written by a well-known re- 
ligious thinker. The volume is edited by a distinguished theologian 
who prefaces it with an introduction. The editor of the symposium 
and the five contributors are friends of one another, members of a 
wider circle of friends, some thirty in all, who for the past ten years 
have been in the habit of meeting together for the discussion of 
theological subjects. As.a member of this wider circle, the editor 
of THEeoLocy Topay recalls with feeling the first gathering of the 
original group in an upper room of the Princeton Inn. ‘The second 
meeting was held at Drew Theological Seminary in Madison, New 
Jersey. For the third, a more permanent place of reunion was found 
in the Faculty Room of the Yale Divinity School. ‘That chamber, 
in the basement of a stately colonial building, is linked to inspiring 
memories of friendly intercourse and vigorous polemic. In the 
course of the intervening years, once in the Fall and once in the 
Winter, the whole gamut of theological concern was covered by the 
Theological Discussion Group in an atmosphere of frankness and 
friendliness. ‘The final session of each week-end series might close 
with the leading protagonists poles apart in their basic viewpoints, 
but each with a heightened appreciation of his opponent and all 
experiencing a tightening of the ties of friendship. This, too, 
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could be said: Theology was being taken seriously, as something of 
life and death importance, a science that was much more than a mere 
branch of philosophy, psychology, or sociology. There grew also in 
the minds of all an agonizing desire to know the truth and to match 
the hour in the Church and in the world. Everyone was eager to 
get beyond problems to the consideration of answers and solutions. 
Now at the close of a decade a volume has appeared in the form of a 
symposium in which five members of the Group collaborated. 
These, it is true, had the benefit of group discussion of their ideas, 
but, in the end, each writer is alone responsible for what he has said. 

While The Christian Answer can in no sense be regarded as a 
manifesto of the Theological Discussion Group as a whole, it ex- 
presses concerns that were common to all the members. All were 
agreed that there is an answer to the human quest and the contem- 
porary tragedy, that that answer is to be found in a true understand- 
ing of God's revelation in the Bible and in Jesus Christ, and that 
this understanding must be proclaimed with humility but with de- 
cisiveness and deep conviction. The volume in its intent was di- 
rected primarily not to Church people or Christians but rather “to 
thoughtful men and women who stand somewhat outside the Chris- 
tian tradition and yet who are moved by the events of our time to 
inquire whether Christian faith may not hold truth and power which 
they have neglected and of which they and their world stand in 
need.” It is thus a contribution to Christian apologetics rather than 
to Christian dogmatics. It is essentially a pointing of the way, an 
emphasis upon certain eternal realities which, when rightly under- 
stood and taken seriously, yield the answer that man needs for the 
enlightening of his understanding, the renewal of his will, and the 
strengthening of his heart. Addressing themselves to people whose 
thinking has been dominated by humanistic categories the writers 
were more concerned to validate God and the Bible and Jesus Christ 
and the Christian life as the true sources which contain the answer to 
the problem of man’s life than they were interested in satisfying the 
desire of committed or maturer Christians for a full-orbed and de- 
tailed view of the Christian faith. To secularly minded men and 
women the book says: The great Christian realities are worthy of 
your attention and it is only when these realities are taken seriously 
in thought and behavior that the truth about life is found and the 
answer given. 
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When we look closely at The Christian Answer we find insights and 
afirmations which are of first-rate importance for Christian and non- 
Christian alike in the present hour. Here are some of these. Rea- 
son, in which men once gloried, has “lost control of man’s historical 
existence.” It has become technical reason, planning reason. This 
trend has manifested itself even within Christianity. Religious edu- 
cation has become largely the ‘instrument for confirming and fur- 
thering the ideal of the community, while the Churches themselves 
have come to be regarded as agencies for safe-guarding accepted 
moral standards.” ‘The decline of religious faith not only within 
the Christian Churches but also among the adherents of the great 
ethnic religions has coincided with the advent of Leviathan, that 
monstrous portent, that all-embracing state organization, whose re- 
ligious soul and political body have led to the final de-humanization 
of man. But let this be borne in mind. The fascist state was an 
attempt, a monstrous attempt, it is true, to stop the process of dis- 
integration which was going on in modern civilization. It has been 
defeated, but it contained an insight which will continue to be potent 
in the life of mankind, because the accent of eternity is in it. That 
insight is that truth is existential in character. That alone is true 
in the most vital sense which affects the knower himself, which makes 
him feel that his very existence is at stake and for which he is ready 
to give his life. ‘There can be no real truth for man which is not 
truth to live for and die for. But as men stake their lives on dif- 
ferent kinds of truth, it is obvious that the task consists in relating 
the existential truth to the ultimate truth. This was done in the 
ancient world when in Jesus Christ, the Word become flesh, ulti- 
mate truth and existential truth became one in a person. The 
times call for a dynamic type of personality which shall have all the 
existential dynamism of the pseudo-religions that have plagued the 
world in our day, but which shall also express the ultimate truth 
about man’s existence, the truth as it is in Jesus. But the produc- 
tion of such dynamic personalities as mere individuals can never be 
enough. ‘They must be members of acommunity. It is within the 
Christian Church and the Church alone that the answer can be given 
which our age awaits. “The Ecumenical Movement within the Chris- 
tian Church of today is the one movement capable of preventing the 
“demonic dissolution of society.” But, if this prevention is to take 
place, Christians must combine in their personal and corporate life 
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the dynamism of the existential with the transfiguration of life which 
flows from being related to the ultimate purpose of God through the 
Church. 

If the Christian Church fails to produce this type of personality 
within the framework of true community, men may be swept in des- 
peration into some other quasi-religious movement that offers a cru- 
sading goal and fellowship for the road. ‘That is our constant dan- 
ger today. Every effort, therefore, must be made ‘‘to persuade a 
sceptical and secular age of the truth and power of the Christian 
Gospel and to re-vitalize and re-orient the Christian Church itself.” 
Let the secular mind face the fact that there is nothing in any legiti- 
mate presupposition of thought that would rule out the supernat- 
ural. True religion, moreover, is the one thing that can produce 
true humanity. Devotion to God is humanity's great need. But 
let Christians beware lest they worship God for the sake of the bene- 
fits which religious worship may produce in life instead of worship- 
ping him for his own sake. For religion is true only when the wor- 
shipper worships without regard to the secondary benefits to be 
derived from his devotion. In the Christian revelation the mind 
of our time faces the God who alone is worthy of worship and who 
can solve the problem of human personality and of human society. 
He is a living and a speaking God. His self-disclosure in history is 
enshrined in the Bible. In Jesus Christ he became manifest in 
incarnate form. In the Cross of Christ something took place which 
cannot be fully understood if the idea of an objective, public atone- 
ment is excluded. Through faith in the Crucified and Risen One, 
human life is renewed and the fruits of renewal make themselves 
felt in society and in the individual vocation of the Christian man. 


In the spirit of friendship which provided inspiration for The 
Christian Answer, let the writer pass beyond the book to look, in a 
personal way, at the contemporary situation and the Christian faith. 
The discussion, hitherto associated with the precincts of a sacred 
room, will thus move forward through the pages of a journal. 

Observing man in his historical existence and not merely within 
the context of his developing life and checkered career from the 
Renaissance period to the present time, human life has been marked 
by the pursuit of a false God-likeness. “The human problem in every 
age from the beginning of our race has been the same. Man has de- 
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sired to be like God; he has desired to be a divinity in his own right. 
This goal he has pursued without God and often against God, some- 
times even attempting to use God for his own self-deification. ‘This 
expression of human pride constitutes the essence of sin in man’s 
historical existence. In a very real sense every form of civilization 
has been basically an attempt to make human egoism work, to make 
man independent of God, save where God can serve the purposes of 
man. ‘Time and again a situation is created in history whereby di- 
vine judgment frustrates human Titanism. Man is brought to bay 
by God at the impassable frontiers of his Kingdom and made to real- 
ize his creatureliness and finitude. 

The mood which made Fascism possible in the Occident and Ori- 
ent, so far from having disappeared with the defeat of the Axis 
powers, has rather become accentuated. The reality of a spiritual 
vacuum and the dread of dissolution are more real than ever. “Two 
new phenomena have made their appearance. One is the re-emer- 
gence of imperialism in the face of world-wide confusion and dis- 
integration; the other is a new mood of despair. Soviet imperialism 
confronts democratic imperialism. Security is the watchword of 
both as they struggle, at the conference table, by the application of 
political pressures, or through geopolitical surveys, to gain outposts 
of strategic military importance. Roman Catholic clericalism with 
its progressive substitution of the Church for God would solve the 
human problem by winning governments and peoples to the alle- 
giance of the Church as an institution. 

The new despair is making its appearance, strangely enough, in 
certain Christian circles. It is a consequence of reflection upon the 
possibilities inherent in the development and use of atomic energy. 
It is profoundly disturbing to find among many Christian leaders the 
feeling that in all probability the end of history and the termination 
of human life upon this planet are near at hand. They hold, there- 
fore, that Christians should direct their principal efforts toward 
political action, whereby an understanding would be reached among 
the nations to prevent the use of atomic power for military purposes. 
They feel that the time is so short and spiritual processes are so slow 
that political effort is much more important than spiritual effort to 
deal adequately with the present crisis. 

In such a situation, what is the Christian answer? It is, we sug- 


gest, four-fold. 
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One: The Christian Church must proclaim to governments and 
peoples the basic principles of God’s moral government of the world. 
It must stress the lordship of God in history; it must affirm, also, that 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour and Judge of men. The Church must 
beware of becoming subservient to a great power because that power 
is in a position to grant or to deny to the Church or its representa- 
tives certain privileges which the Church may consider necessary for 
the fulfillment of its task in the present situation. The Church 
must be willing to risk its very existence, the curbing of its activities, 
and the persecution of its ministers, in consequence of its loyalty to 
God, to his Law, and his Gospel. The Church must address itself 
to Washington, London, or Moscow whenever one of the Big Three 
violates the principles of justice or mercy. 


Two: The one antidote to the loss of nerve and to counsels of 
blank despair, in view of the atomic portent, is an apprehension of 
the purpose of God in Jesus Christ. A high Biblical Christology is 
the religious and theological need of the hour. ‘To grasp the fact 
that it was not merely a lofty spiritual ideal or a cosmic force that 
became incarnate in Jesus Christ, but that he was effectively “God 
manifest in the flesh,” is to grasp the fact that God Almighty has a 
redemptive stake in human nature and in human history. That 
stake shall bring to assured fruition and to glorious consummation 
the implications of the Christian Gospel in a way that has not yet 
been made manifest upon this globe. God the Creator has set 
bounds to human caprice in the handling of cosmic energy. God 
the Redeemer has a purpose centering in Jesus Christ to create a new 
earth as well as a new heaven. ‘That approach to the contemporary 
situation which is fully Christian shall be realistic in dealing with 
events and people, but its Christian realism, even when it scours the 
depths of the human abyss and is aware of the dread possibilities of 
the immediate future, sees by faith the white beam of God's promise 
that Jesus Christ shall reign in history. To have Christian faith in 
our time is to look the darkest human problem in the eye and yet 
to rejoice with exultant hope in God who can make all things new, 
not merely beyond death’s dark vale, but also on its hither side. 


Three: It is not light that is our greatest need today. It is not a 
voice from the unseen that we need most to hear. Our chief need is 
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the powerful manifestation of the sons of God, new men in Christ, 
men of insight into God and his purpose, men whose trust in God 
opens up to them such measureless resources of deity that they be- 
come centers of dynamic power, men filled with the Spirit. A Chris- 
tian filled with the power of the Holy Ghost is the redemptive 
counter-part of the fanatical devotee of political religion. People 
consumed by the inner fire of the Spirit are the counter-part in 
human life of the smashed atom which releases cosmic force. It is 
not enough that I hear the Word of God and obey it. It is neces- 
sary that the Word of God become incarnate in my flesh in a spir- 
itual sense, that Christ be formed in me, revealed in me, and not 
simply to me. From revelation let us move to redemption, from 
epistemology with its problem of knowledge to soteriology and the 
reality of the redeemed life. If there are theological dialecticians 
who declaim against piety and decry mysticism, so much the worse 
for them and their future leadership in Christian thought and life. 
What we need, in a word, within the Christian Church, if the Church 
is to match this hour, is Christians who are utterly Christian, in 
whom the full potentiality of spiritual life becomes manifest. Only 
thus will the Christian men and women of today be linked to the 
saints of yesterday. It is perfectly obvious, however, that the prob- 
lem of spiritual life cannot be solved by the mere addition of new 
members to the fellowship of the Church. Membership campaigns 
on a Statistical basis are futile. To pile up statistics, according to a 
schedule, is still more futile. Thoroughly evangelized and conse- 
crated Christians are the supreme need. Christians for whom John 
Calvin's crest of the flaming heart in the open hand has thrilling 
significance are the people for whom our earth awaits. 


Four: The Ecumenical Movement, as sponsored by Protestant 
Christianity, while it is the most significant spiritual movement at the 
present time, and the one that offers the greatest hope for the world, 
has, in its present form, a latent peril at the heart of it. There is a 
danger that Christian unity and the promotion of ecumenicity shall 
become ends in themselves. To pursue unity simply for the sake of 
human togetherness, or because a strong ecumenical Church can 
make a decisive contribution to civilization, is to give allegiance to 
an empty idol; it is to pursue a fatuous, if roseate, bubble. Let it 
not be forgotten that truth is more basic than unity, that there can 
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be no unity, save unity in the truth. And, of course, let this too be 
remembered, that unity is itself a part of the truth. A second peril 
of the ecumenical movement is that it should remain a movement of 
Church leaders, a large number of whom have the mentality and 
ways of bureaucrats. Clericalism can achieve Roman Catholic 
unity, but bureaucracy cannot achieve Protestant unity. Yet, 
withal, the near prospect of a World Council of Churches and the 
growing reality of evangelical catholicity are a great hope amid the 
ruins of our world. Not for the first time in history Geneva and 
Rome face one another for the restoration of Christendom and the 
spiritual leadership of mankind. 
THe Eprror 


The Present Theological Atmosphere 


HE central theme to which THEeoLocy Topay addresses itself 
as it begins its third year is the character and significance of 
the present theological atmosphere. We are not concerned 
merely with analyzing the weather charts of present trends nor with 


taking the theological temperature of our day. What is needed, we 
believe, is an understanding of those deep undercurrents and basic 
motivations of present theological thought as these have been formed 
and molded by the times through which we have been passing. 
When such an understanding is born, we will be not simply better 
informed and hence more theologically sophisticated but we will be 
better able to see whence certain theological emphases arise, and, 
what is much more important, we will be more alert to the peculiar 
theological problems and issues of the present and the immediate 
future. 


The brief devotional article, ‘* “he Kingdom of God is at Hand,’ ”’ 
is a preface, as it were, to our major theme since it suggests that the 
Kingdom of Man is bankrupt and that man’s extremity is God's op- 
portunity. In this sense the Kingdom of God is at hand. Men 
must cease trying to be gods that they may become God's. The 
author is one of the younger ministers of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church (or the Presbyterian Church, U. S., as it prefers to be known). 
Born in the “deep South,” Dr. Redhead attended Southwestern Col- 
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lege and Union Seminary, Richmond. He is at present the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Dr. Hromadka’s article, “Changing Europe and the Christian 
Faith,” is a basic introduction to an understanding of the present 
theological atmosphere, providing an unusual study in comparisons 
and contrasts. We know something of the theology which followed 
the last War; what lessons can we learn from those years that will 
guide us in the years ahead? The author is already well known in 
this country through his writings, but it may be in order to note 
one or two things about him which serve to give added significance 
to his article. Czech born, Dr. Hromadka has grown up in one of 
the most complicated and controversial sections of Europe where 
politics, culture, and religion have always been subjects of critical 
importance. Early recognizing the strategic position of Russia in 
so many different ways, he mastered the language, which became for 
him, among other things, a key to the treasures of Dostoievski. It 
was after the First World War, in which he served as a chaplain, 
that he became unsatisfied with the traditionally liberal Protestant- 
ism of the time. With one eye on Barth but quite independently 
and out of his own experience, he began to re-think the ‘““common- 
places” of Christian theology in the light and the darkness of the 
post-War situation. Although he was in this country during the 
present War, a refugee and an exile, he never lost touch with his own 
country or with the complex political issues of world affairs. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that his own government request him to re- 
turn to Czechoslovakia after the War in order to do what he could 
for the rehabilitation of the Protestant Churches. Consequently, to 
the writing of this article he brings a first-hand account of European 
conditions as a result of his recent four months sojourn on the 


Continent. 


After World War I, the most influential theological thinking was 
associated with the name of Barth. There are some, especially in 
America, who are of the opinion that “Barthianism’’ has seen its 
best days. But there is evidence enough that Barth has not yet had 
his full say on things theological. Although he has been working 
nearly fifteen years on a systematic theology, many still think of 
“Barthianism” solely in terms of early essays and tracts. It is perti- 
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nent and timely, therefore, to seek some general estimate of Barth’s 
latest writing, and this has been made available, in very readable 
form, through the article by Dr. Dykstra. There are not many out- 
side the Continent who have taken the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with Barth’s magnum opus, but the author of this article 
shows himself to be competent both as appraiser and critic. It was 
the opinion of Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft, during his recent visit to 
this country, that Dr. Dykstra was one of the ablest authorities on 
Barth’s thought. Dr. Dykstra is one of the younger thinkers of the 
Reformed Church. He is a graduate of Hope College and Yale 
Divinity School where he took his doctorate. For five years he has 
been the pastor of the First Reformed Church of North Paterson, 
N. J. The sheer bulk of Barth’s Dogmatik makes a survey of his 
thought most difficult, and Dr. Dykstra, it will be seen, has concen- 
trated upon the first and more introductory sections in order to pro- 
vide a proper appreciation of Barth's point of view. 


One of the most common characteristics of the present theological 
atmosphere is concern for the right understanding of the teaching 
of Jesus. We have passed through a long period of emphasis upon 


the ideas of Jesus as distinguished from ideas about Jesus, and in 
theology, criticism, and preaching there has been general unanimity 
that to get at the heart of Christianity it is necessary to stress the 
teachings regardless of what may be thought of the Teacher. But 
today we are not so sure! If it be said that the teaching of Jesus is 
so simple and finds such a ready response in the human heart, then 
how account for the fact that Jesus was rejected and crucified? This 
is the point of departure for Sydney Cave’s article on “The Teach- 
ing of Jesus and Christian Preaching.’’ ‘This well known British 
theologian takes his position on the affirmation that we cannot un- 
derstand Jesus’ teaching “‘if we abstract it from his person and work.” 
In order to make this plain, he indicates that the teaching of Jesus 
was the teaching of an Oriental and a Jew, that it was “occasional” 
and has to be understood as part of his redemptive mission, and, 
finally, that Jesus was not Lawgiver but Leader and Lord. All this 
is not solely in the interests of an adequate Biblical exegesis but of 
immediate practical concern for the preacher. ‘The author is well 
qualified to write on this subject for he has already written a num- 
ber of books on various aspects of Christology and has recently pub- 
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lished a book on the Christian doctrine of man. One-time mis- 
sionary to India, under the London Missionary Society, Dr. Cave is 
at present the Principal of New College, London, and Professor of 
Theology in London University. 










One of the most acute problems which the Christian Church faces 
today is the future of the missionary movement. Here again the 
War has wrought a change in thinking, strategy, and opportunity. 
From the emerging self-consciousness of the indigenous Churches 
manifest at the Madras conference in 1939 to the opening doors 
caused by the recent dissolution of Japanese State Shintoism, the 
missionary problem has taken on new dimensions. In all this there 
is bound to be a new interest in comparative religions and a search 
for a more effective Christian evangelism. The promise of mis- 
sions is greater in some countries than in others, but nowhere is the 
situation more confused and complicated than in the lands where 
Mohammedanism reigns supreme. In the so-called Near East, for 
example, where Christianity has been at work for decades, with 
more success than is commonly believed, the gains of the past are 
being jeopardized by the intrusion of the political controversy be- 
tween Jew and Arab. Whatever the outcome of that struggle may 
be, the Mohammedan world is not likely to distinguish too sharply 
between political Zionism and the Christian West from which so 
much agitation as well as financial support has come. In future 
dealings with the Mohammedan world, in both political and re- 
ligious matters, it will be absolutely necessary for Christians to know 
what sort of theological convictions undergird the religion of Islam. 
Too often, and with dire consequences, Christian apologists have de- 
nounced the Mohammedan Allah as Anti-Christ. But when Mo- 
hammedans become Christians, they invariably think of Christ as 
the supreme revelation of Allah. Anti-Christian as Mohammedan- 
ism may be, therefore, it ought not to be forgotten that it is basically 
theistic. This is the theme of the article by Dr. Zwemer, America’s 
veteran missionary to Islam and professor emeritus of the History 
of Christian Missions in Princeton Theological Seminary. Few 
know the Mohammedan world more intimately, as his many books 
throughout the years have testified. In more recent years Dr. 
Zwemer has maintained contact with Islamic problems through his 
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editorship of The Moslem World quarterly, and one always feels 
that he speaks not only with knowledge but with evangelical zeal. 


In still another area the present theological atmosphere has under- 
gone great changes in the period between the Wars. We refer to 
the revival of liturgical interest which characterizes so much modern 
Protestant thinking. Perhaps not since the Reformation has there 
been so much liturgical enthusiasm and experiment. Not all of 
this revival has been to the good. When worship becomes equated 
with aestheticism, and traditional correctness precludes the spon- 
taneous adoration of the human heart, then the basic insight of the 
Reformers is in danger of being lost altogether. ‘The most hope- 
ful liturgical thinking today is being boldly associated with and 
grounded in theological considerations. This is Dr. Coffin’s start- 
ing-point when he says, ‘““The character of the worship which men 
offer depends upon their conception of God.” This has a two-fold 
significance: it relates worship with theology, and it suggests that 
theology must find expression in worship. ‘That is to say, the pres- 
ent theological atmosphere is charged not only with the thunder of 
system and doctrine but with the electricity of personal faith and de- 
votion. Dr. Coffin writes on this theme with no mere academic in- 
terest. Although long identified with theological education, he has 
never lost the pastor’s point of view. It is significant that on his re- 
tirement as President of Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
a volume of essays commemorating his many achievements was titled, 
This Ministry. In addition, Dr. Coffin has been to the forefront of 
the negotiations taking place between the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
Churches in their discussions regarding union, and he has brought 
to this task new light on the Reformers’ conception of worship. 


The final major article in this issue of THEOLOGY Topay voices 
a plea for a new sense of leadership on the part of the Protestant 
Churches. We believe this to be one of the most stimulating and 
fearless affirmations on this subject that has yet appeared anywhere. 
The fact that it was written by a layman who, at the time of his death 
last February, was widely recognized as one of America’s most elo- 
quent journalists increases the import of this plea. Raymond Les- 
lie Buell was best known as one of the organizers of the Time, Life, 
Fortune group of magazines in the editorials of which he repeat- 
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edly showed himself to be a passionate prophet for our confused 
times. He was instrumental in preparing some years ago an ex- 
tended survey of the American Church situation which attracted 
wide attention and provoked much discussion. At that time, as in 
the present article, he spoke for all those awakened laymen who feel 
keenly the lack of Church leadership but who profess a genuine de- 
sire to see the Church take a real spiritual lead in our day. Mere 
political and social temporizing from Church leaders and official pro- 
nouncements from councils and assemblies are not what is needed, 
but a sure word of God speaking to and confronting our times with 
uncompromising spiritual values. Not alarmist, as the title of this 
essay might suggest, the article states the proposition that unless 
leadership from statesmen, intellectuals, and Christians improves, 
“the future of our democracy is not bright and the advent of World 
War III—a war dominated by the atomic bomb—is inevitable.” In 
type at the time of Mr. Buell’s sudden death, this article would ap- 
pear to be the last formal utterance of this eloguent American man 
of letters. We have here, consequently, a rare combination of in- 
sights derived from the author’s varied experiences as son of the 
manse, Ph.D. scholar, teacher, author, one-time president of the 
Foreign Policy Association, and secular journalist with a sense of 


spiritual mission. 
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We are beginning to receive requests from European libraries and 
individuals for complete files of —TtHEoLoGy Topay. This pos- 
sibility was anticipated when the Review was first inaugurated, and a 
considerable printing of each issue was set aside as a reserve for just 
such a situation. We find, however, that due to an unusual increase 
in subscriptions two past issues of THEOLOGY Topay are practically 
exhausted. In order to assure foreign libraries that they may secure 
complete files, therefore, we are requesting those of our subscribers 
who so desire to return their copies, or any extra copies they may 
have, of the April, 1944, and January, 1945, issues. If they will 
mark the outside of the wrapper or envelope with their name and ad- 
dress and forward their contributions to THEOLOGY Topay, Prince- 
ton, N. J., we will be glad to acknowledge their gift by extending 
their own subscriptions one or two issues as the case may be, 
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“THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS AT HAND” 


By JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR. 


NYONE who sets out to read the signs of the times will soon 

discover that, “We are living, we are dwelling in a grand 

and awful time.” An American named Sockman writes a 

book to tell us that our generation has a date with destiny. A Rus- 

sian named Sorokin says we are facing the crisis of our age. And an 

Englishman named Noyes sums up his reading of the signs of the 
times to warn us that we are standing on the edge of the abyss. 

It was so in the days of our Lord. For the first time in history 
the universal forces of religion, philosophy, and government had 
met in Palestine and given promise of a unity of mankind. But 
fatal tensions developed between these forces which brought forth 
frustration and the feeling of despair. Then it was that Jesus diag- 
nosed the situation and prescribed the remedy. ‘“The time is ful- 
filled,” he said, “and the Kingdom of God is at hand.” 

There can be no doubt that the time is fulfilled for us. Fatal 
tensions have once again developed between universal forces, and 
our frustration is caused by the fact that for so long we have sought 
to live in a Kingdom of Man. 

Since the dawn of time two ideas have been struggling for su- 
premacy in the human mind. One is that man has within himself 
all that he needs to reach his highest good. The other is that man 
must submit to God in order to find his way to his highest good. 

Our present world can only be understood as we go back four hun- 
dred years and see what took place then. For some centuries prior 
to that time men had been willing to admit the necessity of the rule 
of God in the world. The Middle Ages were subject to the limita- 
tions of their time; but the Middle Ages were characterized by a 
unity of mankind. And that unity was achieved by the recognition 
of the necessity of subjecting all life to the rule of God. 

Then four centuries ago came the Renaissance. The Renaissance 
gave new impetus to the idea that man is sufficient unto himself, and 
that he has within himself all that he needs to reach his highest good. 
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Such teaching is of course opposed to all Christian belief, and the 
Church stood up to express its disapproval. But just at that time 
the Church was divided into Roman and Protestant sections; and 
while these two divisions of the Church were at war between them- 
selves they left the field open to the Renaissance conception of man, 
and it went on without serious opposition to win the day. 

But man’s success in conquering the world of nature is matched 
only by his failure to conquer the world of human nature. When 
he finds he is unable to rule himself, he turns then to some kind of 
Superman, or Duce, or Fuehrer. And then the stage is all set for a 
Franco, a Mussolini, or a Hitler. When God goes, the half-gods ar- 
rive. The whole trouble with our age, says someone, is the absence 
of an apostrophe: ‘‘men trying to be gods,” instead of ‘‘men trying 
to be God's.’ ‘Those of us who are alive and remain unto this hour 
have seen it come true beyond a shade of a shadow of a doubt: when 
men turn their backs upon the Kingdom of God, and seek to live 
under the Kingdom of Man, what they get is the Kingdom of Satan. 

Once again “the time is fulfilled.’””. And once again “the King- 
dom of God is at hand’’; at hand, because man’s extremity is always 
God's opportunity. Humpty Dumpty has had a great fall; and all 
the king’s horses of mechanical genius, and all the king’s men of 
human ingenuity, are powerless to put Humpty Dumpty together 
again. Because men have seen the Kingdom of Man play out, they 
are the more ready to see the Kingdom of God play in. 

It is possible that future historians will look back upon one day in 
our own decade as the turning point of our time. On May 13, 1938, 
the League of Nations was meeting in Geneva. The question of 
invoking sanctions that would use force to halt Mussolini's invasion 
of Ethiopia was up for consideration. The question was decided in 
the negative. The nations would not use force to stop the aggressor. 
On that day the old League gave up the ghost. But on that same 
day, in another city in Switzerland, the World Council of Churches 
was born. ‘That incident may have been pure happen-stance. Or 
it may prove itself to have been prophetic. 

This is the Church’s chance. This is the preacher’s hour. Can 
we say it? Dare we say it? The Kingdom of Man is dead. Long 
live the Kingdom of God! 
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CHANGING EUROPE AND THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By JOsEPH L. HROMADKA 


I 


ETURNING from a four-months trip to Europe (August- 
November, 1945), I had two strong and irrepressible impres- 


sions: (1) the war was not yet over; (2) the changes of history 
were so overwhelming that I had to rethink and reconsider all my 
previous conceptions and categories. The war was still going on. 
Certainly, the actual shooting and bombing ceased by the beginning 
of May, in Europe, and by the middle of August, in the Far East, 
but everywhere you could still sense the gun-powder in the air and 
the reverberations of the ground. Often I tried to visualize what 
would happen if the occupation armies withdrew and left the main- 
tenance of order to the ordinary police force, but I shivered at the 
potential and inescapable consequences of such an idea. Europe 
and the whole international system at the present moment are held 
together by the victorious armies and their commanders. The real 
peace has not arrived and will not materialize for a long period to 
come. 

And consider the changes of history! I am not so old, and yet, 
what I have gone through within the span of the last thirty-five years! 
I still remember vividly the closing years of the old Hapsburg Em- 
pire, the Imperial City (Kaiserstadt) of Vienna, with its glamour, 
pomp, and luxury, with its carefree mind and easiness of manners. 
Whenever I listen to Johann Strauss waltzes, so often played over 
the American broadcasting stations, I cannot help returning in my 


imagination to the residential city of the Hapsburgs and picturing | 


in my mind the men and the women of an age-long cultural tradition 
dancing on the edge of a volcano a few moments before its devastat- 
ing, destructive eruption. 


World War I marked the end of an old order with all its charms | 
and values, weaknesses and blunders, falsehoods and sins. I shall | 


never forget the last day of October, 1918 when, as a chaplain of the 
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Austrian-Hungarian army, I witnessed the sudden collapse of the 
Danube Empire and the total disintegration of a once powerful 
army. It was only yesterday that officers and men were bound to- 
gether by discipline and submission to one commanding officer. 
The next day all authority and prestige were gone, and the organic 
unity both of the Empire and its army fallen apart, torn to pieces. 
Simultaneously I could hear almost literally the crushing and 
deafening tornado of the Russian Revolution liquidating at one 
stroke not only the Tzarist tradition and feudal aristocracy but also 
what we call liberal bourgeois and moderate socialistic movements 
in Russia. Stationed at the boundary line of the old Russia and in 
continuous contact with the prisoners of war returning from the vast 
spaces of East Europe and Siberia we were, in those fateful months 
of 1918, in a position to examine the revolutionary events and their 
real meaning on the ground of what eye witnesses had to say. We 
realized the utmost difficulty of knowing the facts of contemporary 
history and still more of understanding them in a right perspective. 
The depth and dimension of the breath-taking historical changes 
in the years of 1917-1919 appear to us, today, much more significant 
than they did twenty-five years ago. Only today can we measure cor- 
rectly how inadequate were our knowledge of that post-war era, our 
normal political wisdom, and moral insight into what a real peace 
had demanded. Only today can we realize the feebleness of our 
efforts, after 1918, to organize the peace and to establish durable in- 
ternational institutions of order and good will. The Versailles sys- 
tem broke down long before most of the leading statesmen and intel- 
lectuals of the armistice-period, 1918-1938, realized. At the present 
moment it is a part of past history. However, even the world as it 
existed at the beginning of World War II belongs to the past. The 
defeat of Poland, the collapse of France, the agony of the British 
Isles prior to the German-Russian War, and Pearl Harbor seem to 
us almost unreal although they are separated from us by less than 
five to seven years. Since then we have witnessed the total fall of 
Italy, Germany, and Japan, the rise of an atomic age and the com- 
mencement of another ‘‘post-war”’ era. History, however, is strid- 
ing with the speed of a whirlwind. After you have spent a few 
months in Europe you become aware of the ‘“‘fluidity’’ of all things. 
Nothing is stable. There is as yet no certainty and security of an 
established order. Perhaps much of our anxiety, suspicion, and fear 
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is due to the “‘liquid,” flowing nature of our political and social situ- 
ation. The world of Western civilization has come into close touch 
with the world of Eastern Europe, with her collectivistic mind, revo- 
lutionary humanism, and mystical temper. The atmosphere js 
pregnant with stormy tension, and nobody can predict what is to 
come—whether we are facing an era of new destructive conflicts or a 
time of purification, construction, and creativity. To be sure, his- 
tory is never at a standstill; history is constantly changing. How. 
ever, in normal times the changes are almost imperceptible and in- 
tangible, whereas the history of the present day is like a countryside 
observed through the window of an express-train. 

Only against the background of these baffling and perplexing his. 
torical changes can you understand certain political measures and 
decisions which may contradict our principles and ideals and which 
are indispensible emergency measures. Is it not at present more 
essential that the great powers (the Big Three, the Big Five) get to- 
gether and agree on the major issues of our times than that tradi- 
tional democratic processes be hastily established and set in motion? 
Democracy can function only in normal times on the ground of uni- 
versally accepted and agreed-upon principles. Yet how far we are 
from that goal in our political and moral striving! ‘The profound, 
almost geological, changes in the very structure of Europe and her 
civilization, the atomic discoveries, which in the judgment of many 
a foreseeing mind have made obsolete the tanks and airplanes of most 
recent model, the San Francisco Charter, the very idea of national 
sovereignty, the old boundary lines, the largest battleships, etc., etc., 
all these temporarily render any use of normal democratic institu- 
tions impossible. We find ourselves in a period of agonizing effort 
to define a few common principles as the unshakable ground of a 
coming world community. We are witnessing terrific internal, so- 
cial, and political convulsions of certain European and Asiatic peo- 
ples amounting almost to a revolution or a civil war (Poland, Rou- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Iran, China, Korea). How 
could we—in view of these circumstances—insist on normal demo- 
cratic procedure with majority decisions and minority submission? 
To a responsible and realistic observer who takes into consideration 
all the changes, uncertainties, perplexities, and unpredictable cat- 
astrophic explosions of our era, the veto-power of the five great 
powers within the Security Council appears as the only way out of 
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the present chaos and turmoil. ‘The veto-power means simply that 
the nations most responsible for the peace and capable of safeguard- 
ing their decisions by military force do their utmost to come to an 
agreement; that they do not cease to negotiate between themselves 
until they have arrived at some sort of common basis. It certainly 
must not be a permanent principle. However, the delicate nature 
of the present changing world is a serious warning against any com- 
placent, doctrinaire, and abstract presumption that the normal demo- 
cratic process would invariably succeed. 


II 


All this means that the world is very far from “normalcy” and bal- 
ance; humanity today is ailing and suffering from a serious malady. 
Only a patient and sympathetic understanding of its situation can 
enable us to render a real service. Democratic institutions without 
a firm basis of common moral convictions and principles may very 
easily end in unscrupulous intrigues and in an immoral, tricky, be- 
hind-the-screen, scramble for power. It is here that we have to take 
into serious consideration the moral exhaustion of European nations. 
For at least twelve years they have been living in a growing and, 
at times, unbearable tension caused by many successive crises—both 
political and moral. “The war of nerves,” the unceasing noise of 
propaganda, the threat of war, war itself, the enervating insecurity 
of personal life, death, destruction, torture, mass-executions, dis- 
placement of millions and tens of millions, disruption of family life, 
the omnipresence of the omnipotent secret police—all this created 
an atmosphere of the torture chamber and the graveyard which has 
for years been crippling and disrupting the very structure of human 
personality. We have no exact figures on how many men, women, 
and children perished during the period of terror and the time of 
the war itself. ‘They exceed twenty-five millions. It is well-nigh 
impossible to estimate the number of hungry, undernourished, starv- 
ing, and mentally broken people of all classes and nations. The 
lack of imagination and the inadequacy of our usual concepts pre- 
vent us from a real and correct understanding of the situation. We 
cannot do any planning, however, or take any adequate decisions and 
actions unless we have insight into the very substance of the present 
frustration and catastrophe. 

The recently published novel, Arch of Triumph, by Erich Maria 
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Remarque, reflects something of the general climate of World War 
II (and, I wish to stress, even of the post-war era). ‘The dread 
shadow of terror and death,” ‘‘a sense of doom,” ‘‘a philosophy of 
bottomless disillusion,”’ “chaos,” “the matter-of-fact desperation of 
the poor,” “folly,” “‘disconsolate cynicism,” “the unending grief of a 
frustrated soul’’—these, and many other similar expressions, have 
permeated the language of the reviews of this book. Just before 
leaving for America I met in Marseilles an Albanian refugee who, 
after much homeless wandering, had found a temporary shelter in 
southern France and was living there on what he could receive for 
his services from the American army. I still see the almost imper- 
ceptible twinkle in the corners of his mouth and of his eyes and hear 
his caustic, bitterly sarcastic comments on the moral situation around 
him. “Do you wish to hear a brief summary of the life of the local 
people? Prostitution and the black-market.’’ I asked, “What can 
we do to improve the situation?” He said, “I cannot do and won't 
do anything. I have only one desire: to have a good time and, per- 
haps, to help, here and there, some of my friends.”” Now, I do not 
think his observations were altogether correct. An average French 
family is much more conservative and morally sound than his com- 
ments would indicate. However, the real peril of moral decomposi- 
tion cannot be exaggerated. 

An American correspondent in central Europe asked me one day 
to come and listen to his description of what he had seen in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and in some sections of the former 
Sudetenland. A secular war-correspondent, primarily interested in 
public and military affairs, without any moralizing mannerism and 
free from any professionally pious overstatements, his analysis of 
bankrupt sexual morale in the countries he had carefully observed 
was almost apocalyptic. He was not so much afraid of political or 
economic chaos; he was alarmed by the breakdown of moral stand- 
ards, norms, and habits. ‘There was nothing self-righteous about his 
attitude since he was equally severe in his judgment of the sexual 
misbehavior of the American boys. 

Everywhere in Europe you may observe the connection between 
a material (e.g. financial) and a general psychological inflation. 
Money, both paper and coin, has lost all value. A package of 
American cigarettes weighs much more than paper money of a very 
high denomination. It would be most interesting to make a deeper 
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study into the moral implications of the inflationary crisis on the 
European continent. Some people there may grow in the strength 
of their character. Their moral and spiritual resistance may deepen 
under the shadow of a total material and financial bankruptcy after 
all norms and criteria of economic prosperity and property have dis- 
integrated. If we have no reliable measure to find out whether or 
not we own anything we may be strengthened in the castle of our 
inner life, in “the paradise of our soul.”” But an average man is 
normally apt to lose the backbone of his personality and get lost in 
the insecurity of material values. Add to what I have just said the 
heartbreaking shortage of food, fuel, clothing, and light, and try to 
visualize the daily nightmare of hunger, cold, and darkness—then, 
you may begin to understand the terrific peril of the black-market 
and prostitution. It is all more than an ordinary disease. It is like 
the Black Plague, like a vicious snowball rolling down the slopes of 
a steep mountain. 

Many a visitor of the European continent may fail to sense the 
atmosphere of rapid historical change and the lengthening shadows 
of material and moral agony. He might even resent my analysis as 
a piece of artificial rhetoric. There are sections of the Continent 
spared the fury of the war and the horrors of its consequences. How- 
ever, any observer with sensitive mind will unmistakably realize the 
raw, rough, frigid air that circulates around personal and public life. 
The people are not crude nor savage; but they certainly are raw. I 
met hundreds of noble, kind, and gentle people far from any vindic- 
tiveness or hatred. And still, they reacted, in view of the abysmal 
horrors of the old regime, secret police, and war, quite differently 
from the citizen of a country spared destruction and tyranny. They 
are suspicious of anything that seems to be lacking in the determina- 
tion to prevent the slightest danger that the defeated powers of evil 
might, in the foreseeable future, revive. It is only against this back- 
ground that you can understand, if not condone, the irreconcilable 
attitude on the part of the central European and Balkan peoples to 
the German minorities settled for centuries in all small countries 
beyond the eastern and southeastern borders of Germany. What 
we face over there is not just an act of petty intolerance and venge- 
ance. It is an anti-German revolutionary storm, sometimes organ- 
ized, sometimes as irrational and irrepressible as any earthquake or 
volcanic catastrophe. Something happened at the deepest levels of 
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personal and socia! life, and no moral, rational, or political argu. 
ment is adequate to deal with the crushing fury of the storm. An 
outstanding member of a central European government told me the 
story of the transfer of German minorities. ‘We are trying,” he 
said, “to carry out the shift in a human way and have forbidden the 
ruthlessness and crudeness with which it had been handled in the 
first weeks after the German defeat. But even if we do it with the 
utmost consideration for human dignity there is something cruel 
and coarse in the whole plan. And yet, it must be done—we cannot 
any longer live under the same roof with people who have served of 
their own will as effective instruments for our extermination.  His- 
tory must not repeat itself.” 

The temporary gaps and chasms separating one European nation 
from another are rather deeper than they were before 1938. The 
unity of Europe and her civilization has disintegrated. Europe has 
fallen apart. The disintegration is very tangible if you have to 
travel from one country to another. The old transportation system 
is non-existent. The airplane has become the essential means of 
transportation, but even this only for those who travel on a special 
mission. Moreover, each nation has so much to do with her own 
national needs, with bread and coal, with the most primitive ad- 
ministrative measures, that she has no time or desire to become in- 
terested in her next-door neighbor. This situation carries within 
itself a certain callousness and indifference in regard to common 
needs and sorrows. I do not know how far we would have to go 
back into past historical eras in order to arrive at the same, or at 
least similar, conditions. The leading cities of central Europe, 
Budapest, Prague, and Vienna, once integrated into one political and 
cultural unity, are, at present, so far apart that for weeks and months 
you may live in one city without hearing any direct news from the 
other two. The division exists not only between the victors and the 
doomed but between former allies as well. What does an average 
Czech know about what has been going on in Poland or Yugoslavia, 
and vice versa? The blackout of direct information is not neces- 
sarily due to a deliberate policy of preventing the free interchange 
of news. It has rather resulted from the breakdown of European 
unity and from the spontaneous self-concentration on the part of na- 
tions upon the essential exigencies of bare human life. 

The present collapse of human and cultural unity in Europe has 
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created a vacuum which must be, for the sake of humanity and 
civilization, sooner or later overcome. However, it will take more 
than a generation until the reintegration will materialize. ‘The 
process of unification will be slowed down partly by the dark terror 
of death and destruction, by the stream of blood, and by the agony 
of constant fear; partly by the fact that for the first time in history 
the two areas of European civilization, the Western and the Eastern, 
have come so close together that they cannot help reacting with 
suspicion and apprehension toward each other. Eastern Europe re- 
flects a synthesis of social dynamism and Russian national heritage, 
and stirs up in the minds of Western Europeans misgivings and fore- 
bodings as to its real nature and goal. All this has been aggravated 
by the uncertainty about the actual state of mind of Germany. The 
total defeat of Hitler involved the collapse of the Germany of the 
Junkers and Bismarck and the liquidation of German minorities 
beyond Germany proper. It is an abysmal catastrophe of the Ger- 
man people which nobody had forseen before the war and which 
cannot be compared to any event in modern history. Is there a 
chance to reintegrate the German nation into the framework of the 
new post-war Europe? What is going on in the depth of this nation, 
so cultured, disciplined, gifted, and creative, on the one hand, and 
so turbulent, restless, unbridled, and constantly revolting against the 
common European heritage, on the other? Who will fill the void 
created by the transfer from central Europe of Germanic groups 
and colonies? What will, in the end, prevail in the soul of Ger- 
many? Will it be the spirit of pessimistic despair and frustration, 
or the spirit of active, constructive co-operation? Are we going to 
face the disturbing situation with creative convictions and a cour- 
ageous vision of faith? Nobody knows, and nobody can possibly 
foretell. 


Ill 


After having been confronted with the major aspects of the con- 
temporary turmoil in Europe, we may be alarmed and driven almost 
to the edge of hopelessness. And yet it is here that I wish to point 
to the encouraging elements of the situation. Yes, I returned from 
Europe with a feeling of hopefulness and with rather bright ex- 
pectations. It may seem to contradict what I have just said, all the 
more so as the defeat of Germany has intensified, temporarily at least, 
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the disruption of food supplies, transportation systems, and adminis. 
trative order. However, there is nothing more exciting than to 
watch the moral and spiritual pulse of the European countries in the 
midst of the present chaos and misery. 

In no country would you find any vestige of rosy illusions or com- 
placent optimism. How far we are from the carelessness of the post- 
war years of 1919-1920! A sort of nostalgia is bound to overtake 
you if you compare the enthusiasm and exuberant expectations of 
the 1918 Armistice days with the present mood. Many readers may 
recall the dreams of the “War that had just killed all the germs of 
war,” of “the ensuing eternal peace,’ of “the world made safe for 
democracy.” Nothing of this kind is in the air of contemporary 
Europe. Everywhere heads are bent under the heavy burden of 
anxiety. My friends everywhere wonder why it is that they are un- 
able to rejoice as they had expected to! The night of war has gone, 
but the nightmare has not faded away. Only on rare occasions, 
however, did I meet a mood of hopeless pessimism or cynical disillu- 
sionment. Life has become too difficult and painful. The struggle 
for the sustenance of a bare existence has squeezed men and women 
to such a degree that they have, generally speaking, no time and 
disposition to be cynical or without hope. Because the situation is 
so difficult and catastrophic, because nations and individuals have in 
many ways reached the bottom of misery, they are ready to face the 
agonizing problems of the human situation. Modern man has been 
cured of careless, easy, complacent optimism; but he is equally being 
cured of the morbid, decadent mood of senseless, destructive pes- 
simism. 

Nowhere in Europe do you come across an atheistic, anti-religious, 
or anti-Church propaganda. The explanation of this fact is to be 
found in exactly what we have described in the preceding para- 
graphs. Atheism in its theoretical, propagandistic nature is nega- 
tive and destructive; it is an attitude of denial and revolt. It has 
been produced in the periods of age-long, petrified tradition, both 
political and spiritual, when sterile systems of political theocracy or 
ecclesiastical dogmatism had been oppressing human liberty, initia- 
tive, progress, and creative relationships. Anti-religious philoso- 
phies are like bombs and explosives designed for destruction and 
annihilation. Now, when war comes to an end, there is nothing, or 
almost nothing, to destroy except life itself. I mean it both mate- 
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rially and spiritually. Even the most ardent followers of the old 
.anti-Christian, atheistic socialism have come to realize that—psycho- 
logically and sociologically—atheistic theories and attitudes are, at 
least temporarily, useless and obsolete. Civilization finds itself in 
mortal danger, the old social and political order has fallen apart, 
and the human race stands at the edge of an abyss, yea, at the bottom 
of the abyss itself. People are hungry and cold, shabby and worn 
out, without luxury and comfort. ‘The air is pregnant with new 
disasters, full of the danger of contagious diseases; the smell of de- 
composition is everywhere—now, what kind of help can you expect 
from a philosophy of negation and denial? 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I do not mean that there 
exists a spectacular revival of faith and religious life. Not at all! 
All is rather quiet; what hope exists is perceptible only to him who 
understands the invisible and almost intangible motives of human 
personal life. You have got to read between the lines or behind the 
spoken word. One of the most outstanding Communist writers and 
intellectual leaders in my old country referred, in a personal talk, to 
the irrepressible need of some sort of “religiosity,” as he put it. 


“Without metaphysics we cannot live and sustain our civilization,” 


was one of his casual remarks. Another Communist, perfectly ac- 
quainted with the internal affairs of my native land, was disturbed at 
the raw, crude climate of post-war life, and he urged me to stay in 
the country. ‘Don’t you see how much moral or spiritual work is to 
be done here?”’ Especially has the younger generation realized that 
the very essence of human life lies beyond all material, social, and 
political realities and cannot possibly be protected by mere economic 
measures, be it gradual reforms or radical revolutions. 

Almost everywhere I had the feeling that the breakdown of the 
old national institutions and political parties had brought the people 
of different groups, Church affiliations, and classes closer together. 
It may be just a transitory phenomenon, but it may well be of more 
permanent nature. The whirlwind of the last War destroyed in the 
occupied territories all political party organizations. The under- 
ground activity ran across all previous local or class loyalties. The 
level of life has fallen from the comfortable second or third floor 
to the basement, and in the basement men are less divided and 
estranged from one another than on a higher level. I shall never 
forget my visit to my native town in the east of Moravia. The local 
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town council invited me to speak at a mass-meeting for the whole of 
the community. The Roman Catholic Hall, where the meeting 
took place, was crowded to its capacity and would not accomodate 
all the audience. A Communist presided, a Protestant theologian 
spoke, a representative of the Catholic political party gave a vote of 
thanks. The audience consisted of Protestants and Catholics, of 
Communists and Conservatives, of farmers and workers. It was an 
event well-nigh impossible in the days before the catastrophe. The 
cleavage between nations is deeper today than it ever has been in the 
modern history of Europe, but there are indications of new and 
deeper human relations. When human beings, as human being;, 
come close together, they are bound to look for some common basis 
that transcends social, cultural, and political values and interests. 

The overwhelming changes in the European social and political 
structure which cannot be staved off have produced in millions of 
human hearts a longing for what is unchangeable and stable. Eu- 
rope is drifting to the left, and—as we have remarked—it would be 
foolish to chide or suspect her for this inescapable tendency. The 
changes are due not so much to abstract socialistic formulas and to 
communistic ideology. The very destruction of the previous order 
has made individual economic initiative and the old liberal free- 
enterprise systems incapable of coping with the essential issues of 
post-war reconstruction. All is fluid and nobody can possibly pre- 
dict what may happen in the days to come. ‘The same rapid change, 
however, which is driving Europe to the left, at times to the extreme 
left, has produced in the minds of the peoples a strong leaning to- 
ward the age-long heritage of the Christian Church. This is a 
fascinating combination of two seemingly contradictory tendencies: 
a leftist, revolutionary, reorganization of disrupted society, and a re- 
emergence of what used to be regarded as strict orothodoxy, a re- 
vindication of the old dogmatic and ecclesiastical tradition. 

It is not at all a reactionary process of ecclesiastical restoration. 
Perhaps I should be more specific at this point, which is a very difh- 
cult one to understand and interpret. Any careful observer will be 
astonished at the fact that what we used to call liberal, modernistic 
theology has gone, or has, in the present era, very little to say. In 
Russia, the trend of the times goes most definitely in the direction of 
the Eastern Orthodox tradition. The liberal Church, some 25 years 
ago, tried to readjust the very foundation of the Church and her 
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theology to the revolutionary ideology of Communism in order to 
preserve the Church organization and to demonstrate the socially 
progressive spirit of Christianity. “The modernistic Church was in- 
directly assisted, if not sponsored, by the Soviet Government. How- 
ever, it does not exist any more, having been unable to meet the real 
spiritual needs and longings of the people. In view of the appalling 
changes, catastrophe of the War, and unimaginable suffering, the 
people, who have become interested in the devotional life and the 
Church, have turned their expectation toward the old Orthodox 
Church, the guardian of national, spiritual tradition, the protector 
of mystical, theological order, and the consoler of the nation’s 
wounded soul. 

The young theological generation of my country has been con- 
centrating upon the ultimate authority and reality of the Word in 
the Old and New Testament and upon the greatest issues of the 
Apostolic Gospel and the classic Reformation heritage. 

The question may, of course, be raised whether or not this is an 
escape or a disquieting manifestation of spiritual and mental weari- 
ness. “Ihe Churches of Europe may have been terrified by the his- 
torical changes and by the threat of being crushed if too much en- 
gaged in the struggles of secular (political and economic) society. 
The Orthodox Church of the Soviet Union may have chosen with- 
drawal behind the walls of a petrified theology and canonical regu- 
lations as the safest means of avoiding any suspicion on the part of 
the ruling party in order to give evidence of her determination to be 
an exclusively professional group without any philosophy of public, 
social, or cultural affairs. Now, we have no definite proof to the 
contrary. There is, to be sure, everywhere much of theological and 
religious professionalism renouncing for the sake of mechanical pro- 
fessional self-concentration any interest in public life and any re- 
sponsibility for what is going on beyond the boundary of the Church. 
And there exists a still more cowardly fear which makes very hectic 
efforts to avoid any uncomfortable clash with the ruling powers and 
which camouflages moral abdication with a dignified orthodox poise. 

I have a very strong impression, however, that the tendency to- 
ward the classic, historical heritage of the Church indicates rather 
the fact that the terrific destruction and devastation of Europe, both 
spiritual and material, cannot be healed without the genuine, au- 
thentic motifs of the original, Apostolic Church and its faith. Men 
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and women who have faced death and destruction, insecurity and 
uncertainty of life, who have witnessed the collapse of so many lofty 
ideals and utopias, who are wrestling with hunger, cold, disease, and 
darkness are not inclined to accept any easy, irrelevant, abstract phi. 
losophy of life. They have given up all sentimental, optimistic 
ideologies, and faith in automatic progress and human welfare. 
They have become interested in what is tangible and visible. Hence 
their ‘‘materialism’’—which is, however, different from the old meta. 
physical, aggressive, and destructive materialistic theories—is inter. 
ested in visible efforts to secure bread, to restore righteousness and 
peace. In the realm of religion and faith the same people under. 
stand, today more existentially, the “realities” of the Apostolic mes- 
sage, Christ’s living presence and struggle against evil, death, sin, 
guilt, tyranny, greed, selfishness, and overbearing pride. ‘They have 
come to realize the perversion and helplessness of man much more 
truly than they ever had in modern times. They know about the 
sinister material and social forces that are increasingly threatening 
the dignity and freedom of human personality. Those of them who 
see more deeply do not believe that any social and economic system 
is adequate to safeguard the freedom, glory, and sacredness of huv- 
man life. Not only theologians and Churchmen but even men of 
very radical socialistic and political views are ready to admit that the 
restoration of our civilization and the rehabilitation of human dig. 
nity are unthinkable without the “realism” of the Biblical message. 
It is the authentic Gospel of the Old and New Testament that opens 
human eyes to the deepest misery of men, to all the dark forces of 
history, and, simultaneously, protects the human soul from a cynical 
callousness and pessimistic despair. Only such a message gives the 
certainty of faith and a courage without which a man cannot be free 
and inviolable. 

One of the most sinister aspects of the present situation in Europe 
and elsewhere has been the disintegration of ethical standards and 
norms. The War has only revealed what had been going on long 
before the actual shooting started, and it has intensified the process 
of decay. Now, everybody who is responsible for the future knows 
that without well-established criteria and moral norms human life 
sooner or later becomes rotten and social cohesion ceases to function. 
What is to be done in order to overcome the ethical fatigue of our 
times? Am I wrong in my very strong impression that even non- 
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believers more and more rely on the Church as the stronghold of 
normative thought and ethical seriousness? ‘This is so partly be- 
cause the very existence of the Church has been allied with un- 
qualifiedly valid divine commandments; partly because the Church 
in her authentic nature reaches beyond the realm of relative his- 
torical affiliation and points to the divine character of real truth, 
righteousness, mercy, and love. 

The unity of Europe and her civilization does not exist today. I 
wish to re-emphasize this point. But Europe cannot live unless her 
unifying and integrating motifs of faith and culture have been re- 
discovered and revitalized. The longing for unity is not absent and 
lingers behind all the present divisions, prejudices, hatreds, and 
mutual ignorance. The Churches have to reckon with these di- 
visions and must not take them lightly or moralizingly. ‘The ca- 
tastrophe was too deep and the crimes committed, the blood shed, 
the tortures perpetrated too dismal to be talked away and to be over- 
come by moral exhortations. The Churches of the European na- 
tions must descend to the very depths of mutual hostilities and di- 
visions and meet together in the deepest depths of suffering, sin, and 
agony. Only there can a real new start and a new beginning be 
made. What a sentimental willingness to forget and to overlook or 
to minimize the guilt cannot possibly achieve; what a military power 
cannot carry out; what diplomacy and political treaties cannot heal; 
what social and economic readjustments cannot transform—the 
Church, as a real fellowship of faith and hope, of repentance and con- 
fession, must try to do successfully. I have a very high appreciation 
of all the diplomatic, military, political, cultural, and economic 
peace efforts of our time. However, the catastrophe is too tragic, too 
disastrous, and too deep; the accumulation of human sin, depravity 
and suffering too high. I do not see how we will get hold of the 
situation unless the most dynamic “‘realities’’ of the Church and her 
message are taken into serious consideration. The opportunities of 
the Church are tremendous! ‘There does not exist any plan or 
tendency to impair her life and activity. If she should fail, it will 
be on account of her own weakness, cowardice, and lack of vision. 





THE THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF BARTH: 
INTERPRETING THE CHURCH DOGMATICS 


By D. IVAN DykKSTRA 


itself with serving a very modest purpose. It can be little 

more than a reminder that an exceptionally ambitious project 
in Christian theology is being carried out in our generation. That 
it is ambitious must be said of Barth’s work, even apart from a preju- 
dice regarding its acceptability, both in view of its sheer size and in 
view of the comprehensiveness of its criticism of the whole range of 
contemporary theological thinking. 

The reviewer's attempt to capture, in a few sentences or para 
graphs, the essence of what it has taken someone a volume to say, is 
a presumptive venture even under the best conditions. The exist- 
ence of the volume should be sufficient evidence that what is said 
cannot be said in a few sentences or paragraphs. In the present in- 
stance, where the review is of a work which, when but two-fifths 
completed, already comprises four volumes totalling more than three 
thousand pages, the conception of the possibilities of a summary and 
review will certainly need to be a humble one. This does not pre- 
tend to be .Barthianism-in-one-easy-lesson. It is really only a re- 
minder that the theology is being written. 

The work is not nearly complete. As the author has conceived it, 
it is to be a Church Dogmatics in five volumes. The first deals with 
the prolegomena to theology. The second volume expounds the 
doctrine of God, the third the doctrine of creation, the fourth the 
atonement, and the fifth the doctrine of redemption. Only the first 
two volumes are completed, but some confusion is caused by the fact 
that so far each “‘volume”’ is sub-divided into “‘half-volumes,” so that 
there are four separately bound books now available. The first half 
of the first volume appeared in 1932 and is the only section of the 
Dogmatik that has been translated into English (The Doctrine of the 
Word of God, T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1936). The second half 
of the first volume was published in 1938, with the two parts of vol- 
ume two following in 1940 and 1942. 
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"Tis review of Karl Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik must content 
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Despite the fact that the work is not complete, a present considera- 
tion of it seems amply justified. In the first place, it can serve to 
remind us that “Barthianism,”’ if for no other reason than that its 
major theological production is not yet completed, cannot yet prop- 
erly be condemned to the limbo of history. In the second place, for 
the sake of the theology itself, discussion of its major tenets ought to 
be going on even now. An effective theology can be written only in 
the atmosphere of free discussion and criticism. And that holds true 
even of a dogmatic theology. But outweighing these considerations 
isa third. Without detracting from the importance of that which 
is yet to appear, it is clear that the volumes so far published are sufh- 
ciently a unit to possess value by themselves. ‘The chief emphases 
are already marked out with enough clarity to permit analysis. It is 
unlikely that anything will be said in future volumes that will neces- 
sitate revision of what may and must be said on the basis of the first 
two. The uniqueness of Barth’s thought consists largely in his po- 
sition on the problem of religious epistemology, and it is that po- 
sition which is the burden of the whole first volume. Once we have 
grasped his epistemology it is not impossible to anticipate much of 
the content of the further specific doctrines which be expounds. 


I. BaARTH’s EPISTEMOLOGICAL POSITION 


Since it is in his epistemology that Barth's theology is unique, it 
is necessary to be clear as to his contention in that field. The discus- 
sion of the Word of God as the criterion of theology occurs in the 
first chapter, and a presentation of the thought of that chapter comes 
close to being a statement of the essence of Barth’s position. 

So many have defined the essence of Barthianism so variously and 
so defensibly that to speak of its essence in this connection must seem 
either presumptive—in that it implies that now at length after many 
false starts we are to have the last word on what constitutes the es- 
sence of his position—or of little value—in that it is probable that 
such a statement will be understood as only one among many pos- 
sible and legitimate interpretations of the basic position. Yet it is 
incumbent upon any review of the Dogmatik to say something about 
Barth’s basic episternological tenet, if the presentation of his whole 
thought is to be intelligible. 

While it must be admitted that, from the point of view of its con- 
sequences, Barthianism is many-faceted and that there are many im- 
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portant conclusions to which it leads, it must be recognized that there 
is but one root of his position. It aims to be concerned radically 
and exclusively with the Word of God: to let God be exclusively 
the subject, and the exclusive subject, of Church proclamation and 
theology. 

That emphasis did not make its initial appearance with the publi- 
cation of the Dogmatik. It has rather been Barth's primary concern 
in his whole mature theological effort. The impression which has 
been gained by some that there have been many stages in Barth’s 
thinking which are so clearly marked off from one another that we 
must actually speak of several Barths is exaggerated. This concern 
with the Word of God represents a continuity in his thinking by 
comparison with which its variations become minor. Such progress 
and variation as there have admittedly been constitute rather a purifi- 
cation of the theme itself and, specifically at the point of Barth’s shift 
from quietism to activism in ethics, a correction of the conclusion to 
be drawn from the theme. For those, therefore, who have really 
grasped the significance of Barth’s thinking as expressed in his more 
casual writings, the Dogmatik will reveal no astonishing departures 
from what he has said before. The chief emphasis upon the Word 
of God does become somewhat clearer in this latter work, but that is 
due more than anything else to the fact that this is a theological 
formulation of his thinking as compared with his earlier sermons and 
expositions and occasional writings, which in the nature of the case 
were not adapted to or intended for systematic theological presenta- 
tion. 


II. THe Worp or Gop AND THE Worp oF MAN 


Something further needs to be said about Barth’s position concern- 
ing the Word of God and his position in relation to other theologies. 
If Christian theology, in order to be true to its peculiar genius, is to 
be concerned in a real sense with the Word of God, then certain 
other approaches in theology are excluded. In brief, theology must 
rigorously oppose any secret or overt substitution of a human word 
for the divine Word. ‘The strongly polemical character of Barth’s 
thought does not indicate so much that he is primarily interested in 
negative criticism of other positions as that the avoidance of such 
substitution is the most important and the most difficult of the re- 
sponsibilities of theology and proclamation. 
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His criticism cuts two ways. He is basically at odds both with 
modern liberal Protestantism because of its dominating subjectivism 
and with Protestant orthodoxy because of its fundamental emphasis 
upon the statically objective identification of God with a concrete 
Biblical word, with some element, that is, on the finite and human 
level. This opposition to liberalism and orthodoxy, be it noted, is, 
as far as Barth is concerned, the consequence of his emphasis upon 
the exclusive character of the Word of God, rather than, as some- 
times seems to be the case, the real motivation of his position. 

His oposition to liberal subjectivism is easier to grasp than his 
criticism of Protestant orthodoxy, not because the latter is stated with 
any less determination than the former but because the difference be- 
tween his position and that of liberalism is approximately recogniz- 
able in terms of the already familiar subjective-objective antithesis 
which is the perennial problem of theology. If, in Christian the- 
ology, we are to be concerned seriously with the Word of God (and 
that we are is, according to Barth, the ultimate confession of the 
Christian faith) then we are not entitled to make some human word 
the subject of our thinking. Nor may we subordinate the Word of 
God to the word of man by making human reason the criterion of its 
actuality or truth or acceptability. Barth maintains that it is such 
an inversion which occurs in modern Protestantism. In fact, this 
inversion he sees as the explicit or implicit basic principle of modern 
Protestantism. 

Barthianism is the antithesis of that tendency of thought which 
reaches its culmination—and, to him, its absurdum—in Feuerbach’s 
frank contention that God is not and need not and cannot be any- 
thing but a product of human thinking, a wish-being, created by man 
in his own image, and that the Word of God is nothing but the pro- 
jection and objectivation of the human word. Barth accuses all 
modern Protestantism of doing, more or less candidly, what Feuer- 
bach freely admits he is doing. 

Modern Protestantism loses its awareness of a voice from beyond. 
There is for it nothing divinely given, no rule or authority and no 
established doctrine. Barth maintains that it has no right to con- 
sider itself Christian thinking at all because it is concerned not with 
the Word of God but with the words of men. It is apparent how 
far this criticism goes. By his insistence on the Word of God as the 
one concern of theology he stands opposed to all forms of mysticism 
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and pietism, to Schleiermacher’s emphasis upon a subjective feeling 
as the content and subject matter of theology, to Ritschl’s concern 
with human value judgments as the norm for theology, to rational- 
ism’s tendency to project its own principles of rationality and to re. 
gard them as the ultimate concern, as well as to all empirical phi- 
losophies of religion, whether realistic or idealistic. Against all 
these he maintains that the important thing is not what men think 
about God but what God says to men. Before the preacher may 
preach he must hear this Word of God spoken to him. 

But if he is opposed to the subjectivism of modern Protestantism, 
Barth is equally opposed to the static objectivism of orthodoxy. 
This criticism of orthodoxy is more difficult to grasp because the 
distinction between his own position and that of orthodoxy does not 
seem nearly as obvious as that between his position and liberalism. 
Liberalism has been strongly disinclined to recognize any difference 
between him and orthodoxy. He seems to be repeating most of the 
same dogmatic and objective and authoritarian clichés of orthodoxy, 
and there appears to be something of a temptation to treat his dis- 
avowal of orthodoxy as nothing but a determined but futile effort to 
dissociate himself from orthodoxy’s discredited name while repeat- 
ing substantially the same position in a different guise. Orthodoxy, 
too, has not thought through carefully the difference between itself 
and Barthianism. But the difference is there, and it is no less radical 
by virtue of a possible feeling of closer sympathy, on the part of 
Barth, with orthodoxy in its criticism of liberal subjectivism than 
with liberalism in its criticism of orthodoxy. 

There is something fundamentally wrong with the objectivism of 
orthodoxy, as Barth understands it. In the first place, while it is 
right in its emphasis upon the objective and authoritarian and in its 
rejection of liberal subjectivism, it is not “‘objective’’ or “super- 
natural” enough. Its object is a divine Word which is dogmatically 
affirmed to be strictly identical with the word of the Bible. But the 
true “objectivism” and ‘‘supernaturalism” (and I use the word “ob- 
jectivism” only for convenience; Barth insists that God is always to 
be thought of as the Subject, never the object of religion) is that 
which places its confidence in God who, while he has spoken this 
Biblical word, is yet different from it and free over against it, so that 
it is always God's sovereign prerogative in constituting this word as 
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his Word. The Biblical word is God’s Word only in so far as it 
ints beyond itself to the speaking subject. 

Orthodoxy is secretly guilty of a fault comparable to the fault of 
liberalism, in putting its confidence once more in a word which, de- 
spite all dogmatic affirmation that it is not a human word and despite 
every appeal to the original miracle of inspiration by which its quality 
as inherently divine is supposed to be guaranteed, is yet a human 
word. It is not only a human word, to be sure. It is a divine-hu- 
man word. Because it is divine, we must live in obedience to it, and 
at that point orthodoxy is right. But because it is also human, we 
may never identify it automatically with the Word of God. God is 
other than and beyond and therefore free over against the Bible. 
According to Barth the Bible, as we shall have occasion to note subse- 
quently, is both absolutely authoritative because God speaks through 
it, and at the same time relative because God’s Word does not inhere 
in the Bible itself but only comes to it in the act of God's speaking. 
If liberalism is mistaken in refusing obedience to the Word of the 
Bible, orthodoxy is mistaken in refusing to look beyond the Bible to 
God, who is and must ever become anew its author. The Bible is 
understood rightly only when its divine-human character is recog- 
nized, when we become aware of the tension between God's Word 
and man’s, and when it is acknowledged that man’s word becomes 
the channel of God’s revelation only when and where God in his 
freedom chooses to use and consecrate it asa channel. This position, 
when rightly understood, should involve the avoidance, on the one 
hand, of a secular sinfulness which does not recognize the objective 
givenness of God’s Word in the Bible and, on the other hand, of a 
self-righteous bigotry which identifies God’s Word with the word of 
the Bible. It is the avoidance of this Scylla and Charybdis in one’s 
religious attitude, by the recognition of the tension between God's 
self-identification with the Biblical word and his difference from it, 
which is the chief practical issue of this whole theological position. 


Ill. THe StTartinc Point oF BARTH’s THEOLOGY 


The reference to Barth’s primary intention of concerning himself 
exclusively with the Word of God to men and so of setting men 
under the lordship of that Word requires a further consideration of 
the starting point of this theology. It is one thing to be concerned 
fundamentally with the Word of God, but another thing to indicate 
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why we should be fundamentally concerned with this rather than 
something else. How do we reach this conclusion, or, if it is a 
premise, how can we justify this premise? 

If theology is to be concerned in a serious sense with the Word of 
God, then its starting point must be the Word of God itself. It is not 
true to Barth’s intention to interpret him as basing his thought on 
some presupposition concerning human sinfulness, or concerning the 
infinite qualitative distinction between God and man, or concerning 
the irrational or paradoxical nature of truth, or concerning the falli- 
bility or incapacity of human reason, or concerning the unknow. 
ability or otherness of God. These are all involved in his position, 
it is true. But they are not his starting point. That starting point 
is the Word of God himself. 

This Word of God is the revelation of himself as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. ‘This revelation is not to be understood in terms of a 
proposition concerning the nature of God. This is rather what we 
must say about God as we analyze the way in which he has revealed 
himself. The focal point of the revelation is the incarnation in Jesus 
Christ, and with that the gift of the Holy Spirit who bears witness to 
the incarnation and bestows the gift of faith. Christianity professes 
that God has revealed himself in this particular way. This is where 
it begins. ‘This is its ultimate creed. We cannot “get behind”’ this 
fact. 

The argument which Barth follows on the basis of this fact of 
God's self-revelation as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is as follows: 
Christianity confesses that Jesus Christ is the incarnation of God, the 
Word of God become flesh. But Jesus Christ is God himself in his 
act of self-revelation. He is not other than God or subordinate to 
God or only a part of God. He is God's revelation of himself 
through himself. But if that is true of God's self-revelation in Christ 
it is true only of this revelation. Actual revelation of God through 
himself occurs only at this point. In the light of this revelation 
every other word is exposed as something other than the Word of 
God. Not only so, but every other revelation or supposed revela- 
tion becomes an obstacle to the true and complete revelation in Jesus 
Christ. If Jesus Christ is the objective actuality of revelation then 
nothing else is. 

But Christianity confesses furthermore that the Holy Spirit was 
sent into the world. As Jesus Christ is the objective actuality of 
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God’s self-revelation, the Holy Spirit is the subjective actuality. 
Jesus Christ is God with us, the Holy Spirit God in us. As the sub- 
jective actuality of revelation the Holy Spirit came to “open” man 
for the reception of God's self-revelation. He is the author of faith, 
which is not a human achievement but a divine gift. But if the 
Holy Spirit is this subjective actuality of revelation, only the Holy 
Spirit, because he is identical with God, can be such an actuality. If 
God is known through faith which is the gift of the Holy Spirit, then 
he is known only in this way. Every other subjective actuality is 
thereby revealed as being the subjective actuality of something else 
than this word of God. Every human attempt to apprehend God is 
thus exposed as false and an obstacle to the true apprehension. 

This constitutes, as we must readily detect, a most important shift 
in theological procedure. Barth does not begin with a recognition 
of the human problem, on the basis of which he can proceed to a 
consideration of the answer God has given or should give to the prob- 
lem. That procedure, he contends, would subordinate the Word of 
God to a human understanding of the nature of the problem. He 
reverses the order. Instead of affirming: man cannot find God, there- 
fore God can be known only as he reveals himself, he declares: God 
has revealed himself, therefore it is apparent that man cannot know 
him apart from this revelation, and every attempt to do so is funda- 
mentally erroneous. And instead of affirming: man is a sinner who 
cannot save himself, therefore his only hope of salvation is in Jesus 
Christ, he declares: God in Christ comes to redeem man, therefore 
it is apparent that man is a sinner who cannot save himself. ‘Thus 
everything hinges on the primary consideration of God's revelation 
of himself in that one objective actuality of revelation which is identi- 
cal with himself and therefore exclusive of every other objective 
actuality, namely Jesus Christ; and in that one subjective actuality of 
revelation which is identical with himself and therefore exclusive of 
every other subjective actuality, namely the Holy Spirit. 


IV. THe Worp or Gop AS THE CRITERION OF DOGMATICS 


There is another aspect of Barth’s thought concerning the primacy 
of the Word of God which needs to be made explicit. If, he main- 
tains, we are to grant primacy to the Word of God in Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, then the criterion of what is the Word of God and what 
is not, and what is true proclamation and what is not, must be sought 
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not outside the Word of God but within it. Barth criticizes philoso- 
phy and modern theology because it evaluates the Word of God by 
criteria which are foreign to the Word itself. 

Instead of affirming: this is the Word of God because it is the 
truth, he declares: only that is true which is the Word of God, and 
it is true because it is the Word of God. Human reason is not en- 
titled to sit in judgment upon the truth of God’s Word: it is God’s 
Word which must be allowed to sit in judgment upon the truth of 
man’s word. Rationalism makes the Word of God subject to a hu- 
man conception of rationality: this is the Word of God because it is 
reasonable. But who said it is reasonable? And who has a right to 
say it is or is not? Barth insists that the Word of God must be the 
criterion of reasonableness rather than reasonableness the criterion 
of the Word of God. If the Word of God seems to me to be unrea- 
sonable, there must be something wrong with my conception of 
rationality. 


V. Tue Task or THEOLOGY 


This criterion of the Word of God is given in the Church procla- 
mation itself. In fact, Church proclamation provides both the cri- 


terion and the material for theology. Theology stands, as it were, 
between Church proclamation which is God’s speaking to man and 
Church proclamation which is man’s word concerning God. It is 
the task of theology to be aware of the tension between the two and 
to criticize the latter in the light of the former. Theology thus fol- 
lows Church proclamation in that it finds its criterion not outside the 
proclamation but within it; and it influences Church proclamation 
in that the latter is yet a human word which must be continually cor- 
rected by the recognition that it is human and that the divine lies 
beyond it. Theology is not an investigation of the Word of God in 
the light of human criteria which are foreign to it, nor an investiga- 
tion of secular philosophies in the light of the criterion which is God's 
Word. Its task is simply that of putting the question: is the Church's 
proclamation what it professes to be? Is it true to the Word of God? 


VI. THe Question oF TRUTH 


But when is the Church’s proclamation true? When is it God's 
Word to man? When is man’s word no longer man’s word but God’s 
Word through man? In the first place, when it is a word spoken in 
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obedience to the Word which God has spoken, and in recognition of 
the absolute authority of God and the givenness of his concrete Word. 
But in the second place, when it is recognized that any word which 
man may speak is a human word, even when spoken in obedience to 
the Word of God, and that the coincidence of this word of man and 
the Word of God occurs not at man’s behest but through the free 
and contemporary act of God. It is a word spoken in the midst of 
a dilemma: God has commanded me to speak, but every time I speak 
it is a human word that is heard. Whatever is said in full recog- 
nition of the dilemma is already and for that reason true. 

The resolution of the dilemma lies beyond the reach of man—in 
fact the very desire or attempt to resolve it leads to falsehood. Its 
resolution does not consist in anything that man can do in the face 
of it: in a refusal to speak because whatever he may say is not of God; 
nor in a refusal to have anything more to do with this objective Word 
of God because it is forever beyond him; nor in an insistence that 
since he cannot speak anything but a human word, God will have 
to be satisfied with this human word and identify himself with it. 
There is no way of resolving the dilemma from the human side. But 
man must live with it, and he can. First of all, by his unfailing 
obedience to the word that is spoken of God, and then in the faith 
and the expectation that God will, by a free and contemporary act of 
grace, speak his own Word through this word which man speaks. 
This obedience to the Word of God is man’s response to the fact 
that God has spoken this concrete word; the expectation of man is 
his response to the eternal freedom in which God speaks. And this 
paradox of a God who has spoken concretely and once-for-all and who 
is yet eternally free in and over against that which he has spoken is, 
as we shall see, the substance of the doctrine of revelation. 


VII. Tue Docrringe or REVELATION 


The second, third, and fourth chapters of the first volume deal re- 
spectively with the doctrine of revelation, the Scriptures, and Church 
proclamation. The fundamental argument has been anticipated in 
connection with the doctrine of the Word of God. The doctrine of 
revelation is discussed in terms of the same paradox of God's having 
spoken, and therefore committed himself to concrete existence, and 
his freedom in speaking, and therefore having retained his absolute 
freedom over against all concrete existence. 
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In speaking of revelation, Barth has no concern at all, it must be 
noted, with a general concept of revelation, of which the specific 
revelation in Jesus Christ is an instance and to which this latter must 
conform. Revelation, to him, means always and only this particular 
event of God’s self-revelation in Jesus Christ. 

The core of the doctrine of revelation is the Christian confession 
of the identity and difference of the Persons of the Trinity. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is the work of the Church as she set about to 
interpret the event of revelation witnessed to in the Bible. It was 
inspired by the attempt on the part of the Church to answer the 
fundamental question with which she knew herself to be confronted 
as she sought to clarify her message. 

The two events of revelation to which the Bible bears witness are 
the incarnation in Jesus Christ and the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. They are not properly separate events, but separate mo- 
ments of one event. The Biblical witness, on the basis of the in- 
carnation, concerning the giving of the revelation in Jesus Christ is 
that it is exclusively God’s Word to man. And the Biblical witness, 
on the basis of Pentecost, concerning the receiving of the revelation 
is that it is received by faith which is not a human act but the gift of 
God. The Biblical epistemology, according to Barth, is a contra- 
diction of the subject-predicate-object scheme, for it affirms that not 
merely the giving of the revelation is God's act but also the appro- 
priation: it is by faith which is the gift of God. 

Barth uses several series of terms to expound the significance of 
the doctrine of the Trinity for the doctrine of revelation. But we 
may content ourselves with terms which have already been referred 
to: God the Father is the revealer, God the Son the objective actu- 
ality of the revelation (God with us), and God the Spirit the subjec- 
tive actuality of the revelation (God in us). 

The confession of the identity of the three Persons is the confes- 
sion of the identity of God the revealer with God in his self-revela- 
tion in Christ and, through the Holy Spirit, God as he enters human 
consciousness. Because God the Son, God entering into the world, 
is identical with God, God reveals himself completely, through him- 
self. ‘‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’” And because 
God the Holy Spirit, God entering human consciousness through 
faith, is identical with God, we know God himself, in all his fullness. 
Our knowledge of God is complete. There is nothing hidden any 
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more. This revelation is not a partial self-revelation. Our knowl- 
edge of Son and Spirit is a knowledge, not of beings existing along- 
side God, nor of beings inferior to God, but a knowledge of God in 
his ultimate essence. And because this knowledge comes through 
an act of which God is the subject, it is not the knowledge of an idea 
existing in the mind, but a knowledge of the objectively existing God. 

But that is only the first pole of the doctrine of the Trinity and 
therefore of the doctrine of revelation. At the same time that it 
confesses the identity of the Persons of the Trinity, Christianity con- 
fesses their distinction. ‘The Son is distinct from the Father, and 
the Spirit is distinct from the Father and the Son. The consequence 
of this confession for the doctrine of revelation is that the knowledge 
of the subjective actuality is not the knowledge of God for God is dif- 
ferent from the Spirit. And knowledge of the Son is not the knowl- 
edge of the Father, for he is other than the Son. 

Thus we are confronted with the paradox of revelation. In affirm- 
ing the identity of the Father and the Son we affirm that when we 
know the Son we know the Father. In affirming the difference we 
afirm that when we know the Son we do not yet know the Father. 
How is this paradox resolved? The Son becomes identical with the 
Father only in pointing beyond himself because he is only the Son, 
and only in God's act, always contemporary and always a free act, in 
identifying himself with the Son. This self-identification is a self- 
identification: therefore God reveals himself completely; but it is 
also an act of self-identification: therefore God's revelation of him- 
self is always God's free act. ‘The true doctrine of revelation is there- 
fore that which recognizes the unending tension between God’s 
identification of himself with the concrete manifestation and _ his 
otherness over against the concrete manifestation, the tension be- 
tween his having spoken once-for-all and his speaking anew in the 
immediate present, the tension between his having revealed himself 
in this concrete form and his always being other than this concrete 
form, the tension involved in recognizing this concrete form as, posi- 
tively, a channel of divine revelation, and at the same time, nega- 
tively, as only a channel. 

The same thought governs the doctrine of Scripture. The Bible 
is God’s Word, but God’s Word is always other than the word of the 
Bible. The Bible becomes God's Word only by pointing beyond 
itself and so recognizing its relative and human character, and by ac- 
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knowledging that God has spoken this Word to man and so recogniz- 
ing its absolute and divine character. It is the recognition of this 
paradox that makes the Bible truly the Word of God. 

And the same thing holds true of Church proclamation, which is 
the witness to the Word of God. As witness, it recognizes, nega- 
tively, that it must point beyond itself to that to which it can only 
bear witness; and at the same time it recognizes, positively, that it 
is, by God’s own act, an actual witness through which God reveals 
himself. 

And, we may add, the same must be true of all human action in 
obedience to God's command. We may know, in this connection, 
why Barthianism lends itself readily to a quietistic interpretation. 
If everything we do is only a human act which has no inherent value, 
why do anything? But we may also discover why a shift to activism 
was possible without disturbing its basic position. Because God, by 
a free act, does identify himself with and give his sanction to our ac- 
tions undertaken in obedience to his command and with the expecta- 
tion of his sanction on the basis of the memory of previous sanctions, 
by all means let us act. 


VIII. THe Doctrine or Gop 


Volume II of the Dogmatik is a presentation of the doctrine of 
God under four headings: the knowledge of God, the perfections of 
God, the doctrine of election, and the doctrine of the divine com- 
mand. 


The discussion concerning the knowability of God repeats what 
Barth already discusses under the doctrine of revelation. The ques- 
tion as to whether or not God can be known is to be considered only 
on the basis of the fact that he 7s known—and that is the very fact 
with which the whole theology begins. God is known, therefore, 
obviously, he is knowable. Barth maintains that it is illegitimate 
for Christian theology to concern itself with a prior consideration of 
the general possibility of revelation or of the knowability of God. 
The starting point of his thought is the actual revelation in Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. If that is the starting point, then discus- 
sion of the possibility of this revelation is irrelevant. 

It is true that knowledge of God occurs only in the way already 
indicated: by God's act of self-giving in Jesus Christ and by the be- 
stowal of faith through the work of the Holy Spirit. Knowledge of 
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God cannot be attained through general conceptions of the human 
mind, but through the response of this kind of faith. But when God 
is known through the bestowal of faith, the knowledge of God is com- 
plete: we know him in his very essence. 


IX. THe Nature or Gop 


The question of the nature of God is discussed under the heading 
of two concepts: the love and the freedom of God. In connection 
with the doctrine of revelation we saw Barth insisting upon the 
paradox: in revealing himself God has committed himself to a par- 
ticular concrete manifestation of himself; but this self-commitment 
in the event of revelation does not destroy the divine freedom nor 
compromise God's otherness over against this revelation. Even in 
giving himself to man he retains his freedom to give or withhold 
himself. And we may know him only as he gives himself anew and 
by a contemporary free act. 

The same paradox now underlies his consideration of the essence 
of God. God is he who has revealed himself as the one who loves, 
but who in loving man remains free. Inasmuch as he loves man, he 
has set himself in relationship with man, and this relationship cannot 
be recalled or violated. The act of love is an act of self-determina- 
tion. Because he loves he cannot hate. God limits himself to this 
particular relationship. But this self-limitation is only one side of 
the paradox. ‘The other side is the fact that this is a se/f-limitation. 
Even in committing himself to this love relationship God is not 
robbed of his freedom. Man is not essential to the completion of 
the love relationship, by providing the love with an object. As 
Trinity God is the God of love even apart from this relationship to 
man, in which he has placed himself. 

The consequence of the paradox is apparent. Man cannot insist 
on this love as his right. It is always a freely given love. He may 
depend upon the love but cannot claim it. In responding to this 
love, man lives in the tension between the assurance of this love be- 
cause it is the free gift of God and the recognition that God is not 
bound to love him because the love is a free gift of God. In living 
in this tension, we live somewhere between the glib, cocksure, self- 
confidence expressed in the assertion: “I know I am saved,” and the 
desperate, groping, wondering assertion: “I do not know whether I 
am saved or not.” But living in this tension does not mean that we 
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are only partly sure. It is life as it is lived in this tension which 
alone knows the meaning of real certainty. For only as it is lived in 
this tension does it acknowledge that the ground of certainty is not to 
be found in man but in God. We should compare at this point the 
attitude expressed in the Biblical prayer, ‘‘Lord, I believe; help thou 
mine unbelief,’”’ and also in the Biblical paradox of the Kingdom: 
the Kingdom is here, and yet—‘“Thy Kingdom come.” 


X. THe Doctrine or ELECTION 


The paradox of the love and freedom of God is expressed spe- 
cifically in the doctrine of election. Election is God’s free lordship 
expressing itself in his love for man. God is free in electing. There 
is no reason for this election outside himself. But in making this 
free decision God wills the good of man. Barth knows nothing of a 
double predestination, whereby some are predestined to be saved, 
some to be lost. In the light of the redeeming love of the cross, 
predestination is predestination to salvation. God has committed 
himself to love man. This attitude will not change. But this is a 
free act of self-determination. The ground of election is God's will, 
and only as we recognize that fact does election become the ground 
of real certainty. 


XI. THe Divine CoMMAND 


Once more, God has determined himself by a concrete command 
for men. And man is under compulsion to obey this command as 
God’s own command. But God is always other than and free over 
against the command. The authority of the command does not in- 
here in the command itself but in God who is beyond it. The Chris- 
tian stands under compulsion to carry out specific commands of God 
and to work out concrete programs. But God is not to be identified 
with the specific command or the specific program. The command 
of God involves the paradox, therefore, of an absolute divine obliga- 
tion attached to a specific and concrete and therefore relative pro- 
gram. Christian ethics is Christian only in the recognition of this 
paradox. 


XII. ConcLusion 


Such is, in bare and inadequate outline, the content of Barth’s the- 
ology. It consists throughout in the recognition of the paradox. 
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God is this, but God is always beyond this. The Word of God is 
this concrete word, but the Word of God is always beyond this con- 
crete word. The command of God is always this concrete com- 
mand, but the command of God is always beyond this concrete com- 
mand. 

Does it make any difference? The practical issue of such a the- 
ology is significant and real. In the area of religion, it means the 
recognition that God has spoken a specific word to men, but even 
when they receive this word they are still men. It is the answer, I 
take it, to that most persistent and baffling of all the dilemmas of re- 
ligion: how can men escape from unrighteousness without becoming 
selfrighteous, how can they cease being “‘publicans and sinners” with- 
out becoming “‘scribes and Pharisees,’’ how can they avoid ungodli- 
ness without becoming bigoted? In the area of ethics, it means that 
God has given a concrete command, therefore we are under absolute 
compulsion to act in obedience to this particular command in a world 
of concrete relativities; but that God is always beyond and other than 
this concrete command, therefore the absoluteness does not inhere in 
this particular command in a world of concrete relativities. It is the 
answer, I take it, to that most persistent and baffling of all the dilem- 
mas of ethics: how can men escape that ethical relativism which can 
find neither absolute compulsion nor value in a concrete program 
of action in the secular sphere, without falling into that ethical abso- 
lutism which finds both absolute compulsion and value as an inher- 
ent quality of the concrete program in the secular sphere? 

It falls outside the scope and intention of this review to give an 
extended evaluation of this whole position. The question of the 
tenability or untenability of Barthianism is a most complex and 
elusive one. To evaluate the position on the basis of philosophical 
principles lays one open to the unpleasant accusation that we “speak 
past the point.”” The only thing that can be done in this connection 
is to indicate the point at which the decision as to the tenability or 
untenability of this theology must be made. Since the core of the 
whole conception is the Incarnation and since everything that is said 
about the discontinuity of God and man is said by way of conclusion 
from the significance of the Incarnation the decision must be made at 
this point: is such absolute discontinuity between God and man of 
which Barth speaks the necessary and only possible conclusion from 
the fact of the Incarnation? Or is the fact that in Jesus Christ the 
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Word of God became flesh an indication of at least some element 
of continuity between God and man, an indication, that is, of an 
Ankniipfungspunkt (point of contact) in man himself? I must con- 
fess that I know of no ground for solving this problem other than 
that of a predilection in favor of discontinuity or continuity, of dual- 
ism or monism. 

One question must be raised in conclusion. Who are Barthians? 
Many have claimed to have been influenced by Barth at one point or 
another, and so they consider themselves Barthians. Some have 
gone along with him in his affirmations concerning the depravity 
and total incapacity of men, others because he seems to them to serve 
a valuable purpose in puncturing the pretensions of human systems 
by his radical affirmation that “God is other than all this,” others be- 
cause he seems to them to provide a wholesome reaction against the 
enervatingly optimistic continuity-philosophies of liberalism, others 
because he can speak of the authority of the Bible at the same time 
that he accepts many of the results of modern critical scholarship. I 
think it needs to be said that one is not really a Barthian unless he 
goes along with Barth on this fundamental interpretation of the In- 
carnation. No one ought to regard himself as a Barthian in any 
meaningful sense unless he is willing to concede this radical discon- 
tinuity between God and man, and to concede it on the basis of the 
Incarnation. Merely to accept some of the conclusions of Barthian- 
ism because they appeal to us is a far cry from accepting them on the 
basis of the peculiarly Barthian picture of the divine self-revelation. 

There is a disposition in some quarters to predict that when the 
history of Christian theology in our generation is finally written, 
Barthianism will be credited with having supplied the antidote to 
the continuity-presupposition of modern liberalism. By his empha- 
sis upon the otherness of God he will bring theology to the point 
where instead of thinking in terms of continuity, it will think in 
terms of a paradox of continuity and discontinuity: God is in some 
respects continuous with man and in some respects discontinuous. 
I have no doubt that that will be the course of development. But it 
should be made clear that theological thinking within the circle of 
the paradox of continuity and discontinuity will yield an “entirely 
different result from Barth's thinking within the circle of the para- 
dox of God’s concrete self-revelation and his freedom. Such think- 
ing will alter the whole atmosphere of theology and result in a 
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far different practical result. On that ground, divinity will again be 
seen to inhere in what is relative—in only some part of what is rela- 
tive, to be sure, but in the relative even so. And when that happens, 
the relative will no longer be relative, nor the absolute truly absolute. 
I would not presume to insist that theology has no right to develop 
as I have indicated it may. But I do raise the question whether 
there can be such a thing as a semi-Barthian. 





THE TEACHING OF JESUS AND 
CHRISTIAN PREACHING 


By SYDNEY CAVE 


as those on texts chosen from the Gospels. Books on the 

teaching of Jesus are many and various, and it is worth while 
to have read even the longest and dullest of these books if they throw 
new light on a single saying of our Lord, whilst the best of these 
books are monuments of patient skill. But there is one great differ- 
ence between these books and the Gospels themselves. Books which 
seek to systematize “The Teaching of Jesus” can be read without dis- 
comfort. They do not drive us to penitence and shame and hope as 
do the Gospel records of the words of Jesus, for in generalizing their 
meaning they rob his words of their sharp poignancy. A Christ pre- 
sented as a greater Plato is not the Christ who either wins from us an 
allegiance such as no man can claim, or else repels us so that like the 
rich young man of old we turn away sorrowful, or like Peter say, 
‘Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 

When some years ago I read Lowrie’s life of Kierkegaard, I was in- 
terested to find that nearly a hundred years ago that great Danish 
writer had had the same misgiving. “The Bible Interpretation of 
Mediocrity interprets and interprets Christ’s Word for so long a 
time that it gets its own meaning out of it, the prosaic (the trivial)— 
now after it has removed all difficulties it is reassured and appeals to 
Christ’s Word. It quite escapes the attention of mediocrity that 
thereby a new difficulty is created—a difficulty that surely is one of 
the most ludicrous it is possible to think of—that God should let Him- 
self be born, that the Truth should have come into the world—to 
make trivial remarks. And likewise—a new difficulty—the difficulty 
of explaining how it was that Christ was crucified, for it is not usual 
in this trivial world to apply the death penalty for making trivial re- 
marks.” 

Impossible as it may be to give an adequate account of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, we cannot as preachers leave unexplored the problem 
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of its significance and its place in our preaching. In the years be- 
tween the Wars the guidance of the Protestant Churches was waver- 
ing and contradictory. ‘That was due far less to our denominational 
differences than to the division of opinion in regard to the place and 
significance of the teaching of Jesus. In England, at any rate, it 
would have been impossible to speak frankly on this subject to any 
of our denominational assemblies without arousing the intense re- 
sentment of some of our hearers. Men differ not merely in regard 
to the meaning but in regard to the place of the Gospel of our Lord’s 
teaching. ‘There are those for whom Christianity is primarily the 
demand for obedience to the commands of Jesus. To others of us 
this seems to make Christianity not Good News but news so bad that, 
if seriously believed, it would drive to despair all but those pro- 
tected by their invincible complacency. And how greatly men differ 
as to the immediate applicability of the words of Jesus to the modern 
situation! We think, for instance, of his teaching on poverty and 
on divorce and, most contested in recent years, on nonresistance. 
Within the Church there is much dispute as to the significance of 
our Lord’s teaching, whilst without the Church there are many who 
tell us confidently what he taught, but believe that what he taught 
has been disproved by the grim circumstances of our time. 

Our attitude to these problems is ultimately dependent on our 
conception of God and the nature of the Christian salvation. But 
it is the ethical, not the doctrinal, which interests men most at a time 
like this; and the more immediate, though not the more important, 
issue is not what ought we to believe but what ought we to do, and 
in this sphere of action, the Church has not given, and cannot at 
present give, any clear guidance. ‘There is no consentient opinion 
within the Church on the place and significance of the teaching of 
Jesus. 

The older of us can remember the time when the cry “Back to 
Christ and his teaching’ seemed to many to usher in a new era of 
hope. The world, they said, was tired of theology; all that it needed 
was the simple teaching of Christ. And this new emphasis on the 
teaching of Christ did much to Christianize the ideals of a democracy 
which thought it had discovered the way to peace and social justice, 
and in England we owe much to the Brotherhoods and Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoons of that time. I remember well the vast P.S.A. at my 
home church where Sunday after Sunday devoted laymen proclaimed 
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Christ’s message of love to God and love to man. Some of these had 
themselves a fuller creed but others of them could have used, had 
they known them, the words of Thomas Jefferson: “When we shall 
have done with the incomprehensible jargon of the Trinitarian 
arithmetic that the three are one and the one three, when we shall 
have knocked down the artificial scaffolding reared to mark the 
simple structure of Jesus, when, in short, we shall have unlearned 
everything which has been taught since his day and gone back to the 
pure and simple doctrines which he inculcated, we shall then be 
truly and worthily his disciples and my opinion is, if only nothing 
had been added to what flowed purely from his life, the whole world 
would this day be Christian.” These words of the famous compiler 
of the Declaration of Independence come not unfittingly from one 
who belonged to the Age of Reason. They came less naturally from 
the lips of avowed Christians for they ignore the fact of Christ's re- 
jection by the people. Jesus taught at a time when there was no 
Church to misrepresent him, no dogmas to obscure his teaching, yet 
men did not accept his teaching. Instead, they had him crucified. 

Meanwhile the course of scholarship has shown how untenable is 
the “liberal” view of Jesus. Perverse as was the extreme eschato- 
logical presentation of him, it has at least made it impossible for us 
to think of him primarily as a teacher. And the Kingdom he pro- 
claimed was not something we can “build”: it is something God- 
given. The Kingdom is the Reign of God, it is God himself in his 
redemptive activity. We can receive its redemptive powers, but we 
cannot create them. Nor may we identify Christ’s preaching of 
the Kingdom with utopian dreaming which ignores the fact of sin. 
“When the Son of Man returns, will he find faith upon the earth?” 

Christianity is a gift first and only then a demand. If it be 
presented chiefly as a series of demands, then it is not Good News 
but bad. Immature young idealists may imagine in their inexperi- 
ence that they can fulfill any demands however stern, but when such 
know more of themselves they will not so judge, whilst in the present 
apocalypse of evil such self-confidence becomes absurd. ‘‘How can 
I preach the Gospel of love to a world of war?” wrote a young 
minister to me in the first week of the recent conflict. It ought not 
to have been necessary to remind even the youngest minister that the 
Gospel is the Gospel of the awful cross and that many of the greatest 
affirmations of Christian faith were written when Rome was ruled 
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by Nero, that monster of lust and cruelty. Had the first Christian 
preachers waited till they had a loving world to which to preach, they 
would never have preached at all. 

It is not surprising that when the Christian message is restricted 
to certain extracts from the Sermon on the Mount it should appear 
to many irrelevant to the world in which we have been living. They 
do not oppose Christianity; they merely ignore it. It seems to them 
to belong, like Santa Claus, to those pretty fancies of childhood years 
which the hard experiences of later life prove to be unreal. For that 
general misunderstanding of the Gospel, Christian teachers must 
take their share of blame. I have heard men speak as if Christ 
taught that by kindness any man can be won from evil. What then 
of the Pharisees our Lord denounced, what of that Galilean king he 
called a fox, what of Judas, Annas, and Caiaphas? As we remember 
the actual course of the Gospel story, how strange sounds all talk 
about the “‘simple’’ teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, how 
absurd the claim that if we confined our teaching to the actual words 
of Jesus that teaching would be welcomed everywhere. We cannot 
understand his teaching if we abstract it from his person and his work. 

How, then, is the teaching of Jesus to be interpreted? In the 
limits of one article it is possible to give only in outline what seem 
to me the true principles of interpretation. They are principles 
which, when stated, sound like truisms but, if truisms, they are tru- 
isms which are very often forgotten. ‘The principles are these: 


(1) The teaching of Jesus was the teaching of an Oriental and a 


Jew; 

(2) The teaching of Jesus was occasional and is to be understood as 
part of his work of revelation and redemption; 

(3) Jesus was not a Lawgiver but our Leader and our Lord. 


I. THe TEACHING OF JESUS WAS THE TEACHING OF AN 
ORIENTAL AND A JEW 


We used to be told that Jesus was not a man but Man. But it is 
no longer possible thus to interpret the phrase “Son of Man.” He, 
the Son of God, became incarnate as a man and that an Oriental and 
a Jew. That affects both the manner and the matter of his teaching. 
It affects the manner. We English, and still more the Scots, have, 
as our characteristic mode of speech, what the old grammarians called 
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litotes or meiosis. We say less than we mean, not more, and the 
more deeply our feelings are moved, the more we understate our 
meaning. I was talking to an East-ender during the Battle of Lon- 
don. He was speaking of the damage done near his home, and, 
when he wanted to say how horrible was the desolation caused by a 
big bomb, he said “It didn’t ’arf make a mess.” The Scots, I notice, 
surpass us in this and if they wish to express superlative praise they 
will probably say he or she is ‘na’ bad.’’ And in schools and uni- 
versities we are trained to avoid generalizations and exaggerations 
and to say less than we imply. But Jesus was an Oriental, and an 
Oriental expresses his meaning not by meiosis but by hyperbole. 
He did not say, as we might, great wealth may in certain circum- 
stances hinder spiritual receptivity. He said, “It is easier for a camel 
to enter in through a needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of God.” How that has bothered some prosaic West- 
ern commentators! With learned folly they tell us that the camel is 
really a cord or that the needle’s eye is a postern gate. But some- 
how even the most prosaic comentator fails to get rid of the exag- 
geration in the other saying about “‘straining out a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel.” Failure to understand the Oriental exaggeration of 
such words only makes a commentator absurd. It is more serious 
when people take as if it were sober prose our Lord's words, “If any 
man cometh after me, and hateth not his own father and mother and 
wife and children . . . he cannot be my disciple.” 

There is a distressing story in Cassian’s Institutes, that great text- 
book of Western monasticism, of how the devotion of a monk to 
Christ was tested by having his little son beaten and starved so that 
when he saw his son, his son was always in tears and, in the end, the 
monk was ordered to throw him into a river and this he did, not 
knowing that the other monks would rescue the poor child. How 
far is such cruelty from the meaning of Jesus! And yet he did de- 
mand an allegiance which came before all ties of family. We under- 
stand his words when a man feels Christ’s call to serve him in a dis- 
tant pagan land and he is an only son and his parents feel he ought 
not to leave them; or again, when parents have to return to the mis- 
sion field, leaving a young child behind. In the recent war con- 
scription saved many a man from such mental conflict. But in the 
early years of the previous war how many had to face a like grim 
choice. They felt they ought to join the army but to do so meant 
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leaving a weakly wife with a young child. They loved their families 
and yet in the cause of duty they acted in a way which in ordinary 
times would seem harsh and cruel. And then as now our Lord called 
some to tasks which involved separation from their loved ones, just 
as do the hard tasks of war. And he who thus spoke condemned 
severely those who, on the plea of corban, refused to support their 
parents. 

And that our Lord was incarnate as a Jew affected not only the 
manner but the matter of his teaching. He had not to emphasize 
truths which the Jews he addressed had already learned. Thus Paul 
had to warn his Gentile converts of the danger of idolatry. Our 
Lord had no need to do this. And not only so: behind the Judaism 
of his time lay the stern, ethical teaching of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 
The Jews had already learned to tremble before the holiness of God 
and his ineffable name might not be named save in the temple ritual. 
Our Lord retained to the full the awe of God which he shared with 
his Jewish contemporaries. He recognized the working out of retri- 
bution. His parables illustrate how he accepted as obvious that 
wrong-doing brings punishment. And this retributive order is not 
only human but divine. We remember, for example, his parable of 
the vineyard with the stern judgment of the lord of the vineyard, 
who represents God, on those who had injured the servants he had 
sent to receive his fruits and had even killed his son. All men were 
under God’s judgment. Like those on whom the tower of Siloam 
fell, unless they repented, they would be destroyed. We remember 
his grief over the Jerusalem that was about to reject him—grief surely 
not over his own agony but over the destruction which would befall 
it through that rejection. And when the daughters of Jerusalem 
wept for him as he stumbled to Calvary, he bade them weep not for 
him but for themselves because of the terrible consequences of the 
rejection of him by the Jews. It was to those who already believed 
in God's stern judgments that he spoke of the divine mercy. But 
nowhere did he do so as if God’s love were a truism. Not even the 
parable of the Prodigal Son speaks of the Father's love as if it were 
merely ordinary human love immensely magnified. It is love for 
the wastrel who has no deserts. God's dealing with men is not that 
of undeviating justice. Not retribution but mercy is the full ex- 
pression of the Father's heart, and yet retribution is interwoven into 
the world-order in which we live. Christ spoke of God as Father 
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but a father meant for him and for his Jewish hearers, not the “dear 
old Daddie” (or should it be ‘‘Poppa’’?) of many a modern home, im. 
portant only as providing his family with all that they think they 
need and to be tolerated as such, but not obeyed. Father for him, 
as for all Orientals, meant one who must be honored and obeyed. 

If we preach God's love without surprise and awe, then our preach- 
ing may do more harm than good. When as a young man I was head 
of a Divinity Class in India, I soon discovered how necessary it was 
that even Christian preachers should approach God's love through 
the realization of his righteousness. There was one verse of Amos 
which all my students had to learn: “You only have I known” 
(brought up with Hindu ideas that a god’s love is shown in making 
favorites of his devotees, many thought that verse would naturally 
end “therefore will I let you off your iniquities’’). But that is not 
what Amos said. And we, too, may not ignore the Old Testament 
background of our Lord’s teaching. In these days when words like 
justice have lost their meaning in the larger part of Europe, we may 
not neglect the contribution of the great prophets or speak as if God's 
love were merely the love of some fond parent. It is a love which we 
know in full only at Calvary, a love which judges as it forgives and 
leads not to levity but to penitence and humility. And that brings 
me to the second principle of interpretation. 


Il. ‘THE TEACHING OF JESUS WAS OCCASIONAL AND PART OF 
HIS WORK OF REVELATION AND REDEMPTION 


That, at any rate, was the belief of the early Church. The preach- 
ing, the kerygma by whose foolishness it had pleased God to save the 
world, was the proclamation of the crucified Saviour and risen Lord. 
And this emphasis is not, as some used to think, a peculiarity of Paul. 
The Good News was not primarily of teaching but of God's redemp- 
tive activity in Christ. Thus Peter speaks of the good tidings of 
peace by Jesus Christ, how that God “anointed him with the Holy 
Ghost and with power: who went about doing good and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil.’’ Him the Jews had slain but God 
had raised him up (Acts 10: 36-40). It is Luke who records these 
words, Luke who knew more than most of the teaching of Jesus. We 
misrepresent the Gospel story if we speak of Jesus as coming into the 
world to proclaim truths about God and man, truths by means of 
which we can with God’s help bring in the Kingdom of God. The 
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Kingdom of God, as our Lord proclaimed it, was not something we 
can “create” or “build,” but something we can “‘receive”’ or “enter.” 
It is, in fact, the reign of God and that, as Gloege has shown, is only 
a Jewish way of speaking of God himself, regnant in his redemptive 
activity for men. And that redemptive activity found in Jesus per- 
sonal expression. He was the Son of Man, that mysterious ‘““Man” 
of whom Daniel and Enoch spoke, the expression of God’s reign. It 
was in this that he had his vocation. ‘That vocation was consum- 
mated in the Cross by which alone his teaching can be understood 
and, since God raised him up, all that he did and was, was clearly 
seen to be the activity of God. As Ronald Knox has said, “The 
message which electrified the world of the first century was not ‘Love 
your enemies’ but ‘He is risen!’ ” 

As we remember this, we are freed from futile discussions of the 
originality or uniqueness of Christ’s teaching. Thus a hundred 
years or more before our Lord’s time a Jewish teacher attributed 
to the Patriarch Gad this dying Testament: “Love ye one another 
from the heart; and if a man sin against three, speak peaceably to 
him, and if thy soul hold not guile and if he repent and confess, 
forgive him. But if he is shameless, and persisteth in his wrong- 
doing even so forgive him from the heart and leave to God the 
avenging.” That sounds much like words of Jesus. It is not the 
novelty of our Lord’s teaching that is significant. It is his unique 
place and meaning as the agent of God's salvation. What he was 
enables us to trust what he said and to interpret his words aright. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw tells us that the teaching of Jesus would be just 
as true had he lived in comfort on £5,000 a year. That may be 
formally correct, but how he misses the reality of Christian experi- 
ence. ‘The very hairs of your head are numbered.” Those words, 
as a mere moral maxim, are meaningless, and, if regarded as a prom- 
ise that God's children are immune from catastrophe, were contra- 
dicted in every bad air-raid. But as we remember how our Lord 
prayed in the garden of his agony, how on the Cross he called God 
Father, these words can be understood and trusted. He did not use 
vague generalizations. It was men and women in their individual 
circumstances with whom he was concerned. His words were his 
reaction to their individual needs. And so we come to the third 


principle of interpretation. 
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III. JEsus wAs NOT A LAWGIVER BUT OUR LEADER AND 
ouR Lorp 


We are all familiar with the attempt to make of our Lord’s words 
legal enactments. It is curious to notice how partial are such at- 
tempts. The Roman Catholic speaks much of our Lord’s words to 
Peter: “On this rock I will build my Church,” and sees in it the 
legal foundation for the primacy of Peter and so of the Pope. Many 
Anglo-Catholics seize on the words about divorce, and seek to make 
the indissolubility of marriage not only the ideal of the Christian | 
but the law of the State as if there were now ‘“‘no hardness of heart,” 
and so no need of divorce for those thus hardened. The Society of 
Friends has spoken much of non-resistance but far less of not laying 
up treasure on earth. 

A legal code has to generalize and that was not our Lord’s way. 
He dealt with men one by one and that meant that he spoke of one 
aspect of truth at atime. Thus he said, “Judge not that ye be not 
judged,” but he also said, “Cast not your pearls before swine.” He 
bade those engaged in life’s ordinary tasks live day by day. ‘“Suff- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof,’’ which was much the same as 
saying, “Don’t trouble trouble till trouble troubles you.” Yet when 
he was going up to Jerusalem there to challenge the religious au- 
thorities, he warned his immediate disciples to look ahead. It was 
useless for them to go with him unless they were prepared to take the 
risk of death. “If anyone wills to follow me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me.”’ Luke, by adding xaé’ jyépay 
“take up his cross daily,” turned the particular injunction into a 
general law, and in doing so emptied it of its stern warning. It was 
death, actual and shameful death, of which our Lord was speaking. 
To use the language of the first world war, he was calling for volun- 
teers to go with him over the top. 

He did not bring new laws. His precepts, when we examine them, 
turn out to be rather illustrations of his principles. It is necessary 
to emphasize this. We think, for instance, of his extension of the 
scope of the Ten Commandments in the Sermon on the Mount. 
That extension is often interpreted asa new law. Moses said, “Thou 
shalt not commit adultery or murder.” Christ said, ‘““You may not 
have an impure thought or resentful thought.’ But if that means 
that in this he was putting forth a new law, on obedience to which 
our salvation depends, then it is an irony to speak of the Gospel, for 
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what he taught was in that case not Good News but bad. Who is 
there anywhere who can say he has kept these demands, and, if 
Christianity be legal, we all alike are damned. Actually, as Strack- 
Billerbeck have shown, the Sermon on the Mount is not a new law 
but the reductio ad absurdum of legalism. If you would be saved 
by works then you must not merely refrain from adultery and mur- 
der; you must free yourself of every impure and revengeful thought 
-and that no man can do. The section ends, “Be ye therefore per- 
fect,’ or, as Luke says, “merciful,” as your heavenly Father is. ‘The 
whole relationship is changed, A lawgiver or judge is concerned 
only with what a man does. The children of the heavenly Father 
have to seek to be what he is. This is a demand harder far than that 
ofany Rabbi. It is a demand which none of us can in this life com- 
pletely fulfill. Only one man has lived on earth a life of perfect son- 
ship with God. Yet Christianity, as the Germans say, is not so much 
Aufgabe as Gabe, not first a demand but a gift. It brings to us the 
certainty of God's fatherly love, and, because of that, we can begin 
to live as his children in reliance on his mercy now, and looking for- 
ward to the time when, after the turmoil of our life is over, we shall 
see Christ as he is, and, seeing him, share in his filial life with God. 

Interpret Christianity as a law and you get enmeshed in all the 
sophistries of legalism. We remember our Lord's stern invective 
against the Pharisees in Matt. 23. The root of their offence was 
this: they were droxpirai, not insincere, but play-actors, living in a 
world of unreality. Such those whose religion is legal must always 
be. Enactments from.the past cannot cover the needs of a later age, 
and legalism inevitably means casuistry. 

If we use words strictly, our Lord gave but one command: Love 
God and so love your neighbor: and that love we know in its ful- 
ness only in Christ's cross, for it is the divine love (agape) of which 
he spoke, not merely human love (eros) raised to its highest degree. 
What appear to be detailed commands are really applications of this 
one command. And that command we have to try to obey in the 
orders or ordinances of natural life—ordinances which are in ac- 
cordance with God's will, but which we know only as perverted by 
human sin. 

It is in accordance with God's creative will that each human being 
is not man in the abstract but male or female. The lifelong union 
of man and wife is in accordance with God’s will. That is an ideal 
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to which Christians must seek to conform. They can do so because, 
living themselves by the divine forgiveness, they have learned to for- 
give. But in our days, as in Moses’, there are those whose hearts are 
hard, and a sub-Christian society has to make laws for such. 

Again we are clearly meant to work to live. Yet how great is the 
gulf between the divine ideal of industry and the economic order in 
which in peace-days we live. We cannot go out of that order, while 
abruptly to annihilate it would show not love but lovelessness. We 
may not claim Christ's authority for our pet schemes of economic 
change. Yet we remember how Christ warned men more against 
anxiety than against any other sin. If an employer forced his girl 
employees to prostitution, how great would be the outcry. How is 
it that with Christ’s warnings against anxiety before us, Christian 
people have not striven harder than they have to free people from 
conditions of insecurity and poverty which make anxiety almost 
inevitable? 

Of the relation of Christ’s teaching to the community or state | 
cannot in one article speak with any adequacy. We remember how 
our Lord disappointed his hearers by bidding them render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar's as well as to God the things 
which are God’s. Even the alien rule of Rome provided a measure 
of security, and subjects must meet their obligation to the state. We 
have a responsibility for our state, and owe it immeasurably more 
than did the Jews the Roman Empire. We have to render what is 
due. Not only in actuality but in ideal the function of the state 
differs much from that of the Church. But the state, too, comes 
under the judgment of God. We cannot be content to restrict the 
Christian sphere to the life of individual Christians. “That was what 
Luther did and we know with what result. No one has written more 
beautifully than he on the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, 
but he restricted that teaching to the individual sphere, and, believ- 
ing that only cruel force could cure the sin of men, he so interpreted 
Christ’s teaching as to use it in the interests of oppression. We re- 
member his letters at the time of the Peasants’ Revolt in 1525. To 
the rebels he counselled Christian meekness; to the rulers he wrote, 
“stab, smite, slay.’ There is a greater truth than many realize in 
his teaching of the two kingdoms, for the state has to enforce justice 
through force as the Church must not. But we may not argue, as 
Luther did, that the state must be without mercy because men, being 
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sinful, require the severity of the sword. It is a dangerous sophistry 
to argue, as he did, that, since men are sinful and need the severity of 
the sword, therefore the state has no obligation except to exercise 
violence and punishment. The state is indeed an ordinance of God, 
but we may not use the fact of human sin to excuse acquiescence in 
the state’s cruelty and injustice. We have to live in a community— 
acommunity which is far from God’s ideal, but even in this sphere 
we have to strive that the justice of the state should be in accordance 
with the justice of God. ‘The fact of the sinfulness of men ought 
not to be used as a plea for a conservatism which, rightly accepting 
the state as an ordinance of God, wrongly accepts it as it is, as if it 
needed no reform, and as if it were no part of Christian duty to secure 
that the community to which we belong should as a state show justice 
and mercy. 

German theologians have spoken often of Anglo-Saxon “cant”’; it 
seems to be the only English word some of them know, and this they 
have ascribed to Calvinism. We who are the sons of Calvin need not 
be ashamed that it was from the Calvinistic emphasis on God's sole 
glory that there came the impulse and the courage to assert the reign 
of God in every sphere. How eagerly many in modern times have 
turned to the teaching of Jesus for guidance on the perplexing prob- 
lem of the extent of the Christian's duty to the community to which 
he belongs. Our Lord spoke to men who had not, as we have, some 
share of responsibility for the action of the government under which 
they lived. We think of his parable of the Good Samaritan. In the 
priest and Levite who, seeing a man wounded by violent men, did 
nothing about it lest they should soil their hands and mar their 
sanctity we have the prototype of those who thus act to-day. It is 
not fanciful to see in the Good Samaritan the man who helps those 
distressed by violence, who, like those in the Friends’ Ambulance 
and the Red Cross, seek to assuage the pangs of the wounded. But 
here the story stops. What of the government official responsible 
for keeping good order on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem? 
Ought he to have been content merely to help those who had fallen 
among thieves or should not he, by just force, have put down the 
robbers and thus made the road safe for innocent travellers? Alas, 
the story gives us no guidance here. For myself I cannot but feel 
that to resist the oppressor is part of the duty of a government and 
is in accordance with God's just rule, and that it is the business of 
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the state to secure not merely that men are free to worship God but 
that they should be free from want and tyranny and fear. 

If the purpose of Christ’s coming was to provide us in his words 
with directions which we could use as a map by which we might 
find our way, then we should have to admit that these directions are 
incomplete. But God has not given us such maps. Had he done 
so, we should not have escaped the complacency of the legalists, for 
we might then feel that we were finding our own way and earning 
our own salvation. And since maps grow out of date, we should be 
again entangled in the sophistries of a legal religion. Instead, God 
has given us in Christ so much more than teaching. We have to 
guide us not maps but one who is still our Leader and our Lord who 
speaks to us not only from the past but in the present. 

And in all this I am only saying what the greatest interpreters of 
Christ taught. You remember how St. Paul relied on the power of 
the Holy Ghost to inspire that love which we have seen in its perfec- 
tion in Christ alone. In St. John’s Gospel we have the words of 
Jesus, “It is expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you.”” “He shall guide you into 
all truth. He shall take of mine and declare it to you” (16: 7, 13, 
14). 


In such words as these we have, I believe, the answer to our prob- 
lem. Christian teaching is not legalistic or antiquarian. Yet it is 
bound to the past. We look for no fresh revelation of what God is 
and man should be. Instead, we look to the past to throw light on 
the present. Our Lord spoke to individual men and women in 
their concrete needs. He speaks to us to-day in our different cir- 
cumstances. We, too, have to proclaim and seek to obey his com- 
mand to love both God and man. His detailed precepts illustrate 
how he applied that one command to concrete cases. Such precepts 
were not laws but illustrations. Was Paul wrong, for instance, 
when, in spite of Christ’s words, “Give to him that asketh,” he said 
“He that will not work neither let him eat’? We are called to be 
merciful as our heavenly Father is, but love’s obligations cannot be 
formulated in a legal code. 

But not even the command to love God and man exhausts the im- 
port of Christ’s teaching. Such a command, if command alone it 
be, is quite beyond our capabilities. In the years that lie before us 
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the proclamation of mere ideals will be a futile task. But the Chris- 
tian Gospel speaks of a gift, before it speaks of ademand. We know 
God's love in all Christ’s words and deeds and in that cross in which 
the meaning of his life found its most intense and concrete expres- 
sion. In him God's reign was manifest. What he is God is. In 
him holy love had power, and we know that holy love is regnant in 
the unseen world, and against that love the forces of hate break them- 
selves in vain. It is that confidence we need to have and preach. 
The problems which confront us now are very grave. Yet Christ 
remains our Saviour and our Lord, and we may go back to his words, 
not as to the ethical code of some dead teacher, but as to the words 
of one who speaks to us in the present, as in the past; who is our con- 
temporary—not our teacher only, but our Leader and our Lord. 
And go back we must, times without number, for it is only by being 
thus with Jesus that we can retain and increase our certainty of God 
and know in part his will for men. We are sinful men, living in a 
sinful world. Not for us is the full knowledge of those that have 
attained, but, as we stumble along on our pilgrim path on earth, we 
can do so as those who know they have in Christ received the words 
of eternal life. 
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faiths, counts today nearly three hundred million adherents, one- 

seventh of the human race.’ To statesmen and diplomats the 
post-war world of Islam presents acute problems not only in Pales- 
tine and the Near East but in India and the Far East. To the 
Christian Church Islam possesses a melancholy interest, for it alone 
among the religions of the world can claim to have met and van- 
quished Christianity. It arose at a time when Arabia was unevan- 
gelized. One hundred years after Mohammed's death his followers 
were masters of an empire greater than Rome at the zenith of her 
power. The Church in North Africa almost vanished and in Asia 
was eclipsed. North of twenty degrees latitude Moslems constitute 
ninety-one percent of the total population, and nearly all of central 
and western Asia is Mohammedan. This entire area, therefore, 
presents one of the most difficult missionary problems and remains 
a challenge to faith because still so largely unoccupied. 

The chief factor in this problem, however, is the character of 
Islam itself as a theistic faith. Unless we know the Moslem’s idea 
of God we cannot understand his creed or philosophy, nor intelli- 
gently communicate the Christian message. The strength of Islam 
is not in its devotion to Mohammed, nor in its ritual and pilgrimage, 
not even in its innate political character, but in its tremendous and 
fanatical grasp on the one great truth—monotheism—an idea which 
holds the Moslem world even more than Moslems hold it. The- 
ology today cannot ignore the theology of these millions, since in 
the study of all religions the idea of God is fundamental. 

“The desert,” says T. E. Lawrence, “is a spiritual icehouse in 
which is preserved, intact but unimproved, for all ages an idea of 
the unity of God. This single God is to the Arab, not anthropo- 
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1 Carlo Gasbarri of Rome gives a detailed survey in The Moslem World, vol. XXVII, pp. 
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morphic, not tangible or moral or ethical, not particularly concerned 
with the world or with him. He alone is great and yet there is a 
homeliness, an every-day-ness of this Arab God who rules their eat- 
ing, their fighting and their lusting. . . . They feel no incongruity 
in bringing God into their weaknesses and appetites. He is the 
commonest of their words.””* So speaks the author of the Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom who, next to Doughty, lived closer to the Arabs 
than any other Westerner of our day. And Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, 
the missionary statesman and Islamic scholar, writes, “Allah in Islam 
becomes white-hot Omnipotence, white-hot Uniqueness. His per- 
sonality evaporates and vanishes in the burning heat of his aspects.”’ * 

It is this white-hot ice-cold Allah who stands out in the fascinating 
pages of Doughty's personal narrative.‘ It is the theism of Moham- 
med the Prophet, born in the sixth century, that has spread over 
three continents and captivated the heart and mind of three hun- 
dred millions who confess ceaselessly, there is no god but Allah. 

Surely it is essential not only for missionaries but for all Chris- 
tians to know something of the Moslem doctrine of God, its origin, 
growth, and present-day content. The subject is large and in a 
sense difficult because there are current misconceptions. James 
Freeman Clarke finds a too easy solution by distinguishing three 
kinds of theism: “Mohammed teaches a God above us; Moses 
teaches a God above us and yet with us; Jesus Christ teaches God 
above us, God with us, and God in us.’’* God is above us, tran- 
scendent, not as an oriental despot but as a heavenly Father. God 
is with us in the mystery of his Incarnation which is a stumbling 
block to Jew and Moslem alike. And God is in us only through his 
Holy Spirit. Although a Unitarian, Clarke has no praise for the 
Moslem doctrine of God. He calls it, “the worst form of mono- 
theism in that it makes of God pure will, will divorced from reason 
and love.” 

Professor Eustace Haydon of the University of Chicago dismisses 
Allah cavalierly in his recent Biography of the Gods: “In the hands 
of the philosophers Allah might have died of anemia. He was bol- 
stered up by orthodoxy for some centuries. As he appears in the 

2 Introduction to Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, pp. xxii f. 

8 The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, p. 221. 

4E.g., vol. I, pp. 100, 101, 180, 247; vol. II, pp. 165, 224, $78, et passim in nearly every 
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liberal literature of the post-war period Allah can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the God of the Christian liberals.”* At the other 
extreme we have the opinion of a German evangelical scholar, Jo- 
hannes Hauri, who states that ‘‘Mohammed’s idea of God is out and 
out deistic. God and the world are in exclusive, external, and 
eternal opposition. This is the reason Islam received the warm 
sympathies of English deists and German rationalists; they found in 
its idea of God flesh of their flesh and bone of their bone.” ’ Still 
more radical is the misconception of two distinguished Presbyterian 
clergymen. One of them warns the public, ‘Missionaries labor un- 
der the false impression that Allah is the true God of the patriarchs, 
whereas in reality he is the anti-Christ or the devil.” And another 
in his book, The Social Message of the Apostle Paul, writes: ‘“The 
clash between Christianity and Mohammedanism is irreconcilable 
because the God who reveals Himself through the one mediator, 
Himself man, Christ Jesus, can by no stretch of the imagination be 
identified with the God whom Mohammed reveals. If we are ready 
to say with Paul that there is only one God and that the one Mediator 
between God and man is Christ Jesus, then we must be ready also to 
say that the God whom Mohammed proclaimed was no God, but an 
idol, a false god.”"* Such an astonishing conclusion reveals poor 
logic and an ignorance of Islamic theism. God reveals himself not 
only supremely and finally in Jesus Christ but he has spoken in times 
past “unto the fathers in the prophets by diverse portions and in 
diverse manners.” He spoke to Abraham and to Hagar, Ishmael’s 
mother. The knowledge of Abraham’s God lingered outside of 
Sarah’s tent. Jethro and Job were also monotheists. And mono- 
theism in Arabia is far older than the days of Mohammed. The 
Prophet did not proclaim a new deity but fought Arabian pagan 
idolatry and called the Arabs back to the worship of one living God. 
Professor Carl Brockelmann of the University of Halle rejects the 
common view that Arabian monotheism was derived from Christian 
or Jewish sources. After examining all the evidence, he also con- 
tradicts Wellhausen’s theory of evolution from animism. The be- 
lief in Allah goes back to primitive tradition.’ 

The Koranic doctrine of God is far from Christian but it is wholly 


Pp. $12. 

7 Der Islam in seinem Einfluss, pp. 44 f. 

8 Cf. The Presbyterian Guardian, Aug. 15, 1942, p. 258. 

9“Allah und die Gétzen,” in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, vol. XXI, pp. 99-121. Cf. 
Zwemer’s Origin of Religion, p. 91. 
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and strongly theistic. The Westminister Shorter Catechism defi- 
nition of God would, with the exception of the single word “Spirit” 
(read “Being’’), be accepted as true by all Moslems; but the holiness 
of God is not very evident in the Koran. Yet the verse of Light and 
the verse of the Throne in the Koran (24: 35 and 2: 256) express in 
beautiful words the being and attributes of the God of the Old 
Testament. The ninety-nine excellent names of Allah can also 
(with one or two exceptions) be found as attributes of Jehovah in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

It is true that, even as in Judaism so in Islam, philosophy has at 
times veered away from true theism to deism or pantheism. But 
this also occurred in Christian thought. The Moslem mystic is still 
an ardent theist; witness the life and writings of al-Ghazzali. The 
translators of the Bible into Arabic and its cognate tongues had, 
therefore, no alternative. Allah is found from Gen. 1: | to the last 
chapter of Revelation. There never was the least question as to 
what term to use for the Supreme deity in Arabic—as for instance in 
Chinese and Japanese Bible translation. No Jew since Paul’s day, 
any more than Paul himself, was ever conscious of a change of “‘gods”’ 
when he accepted Christ as Saviour and Lord. The same is true of 
every Moslem convert today. Five times a day he prayed to Allah 
for guidance and then the miracle of grace took place. He bows to 
Allah as revealed in all his fullness of holiness and redemptive love 
in Jesus Christ. But he does not (as Hindus and pagans do) “turn 
from idols to serve the only true God.” He has always worshipped 
God, but he finds him now in Jesus the Christ through the Holy 
Spirit. ‘There are no Unitarian converts from Islam. One and all 
accept the New Testament revelation of the Holy Trinity—one 
Allah in three persons. Of the inadequacy of Moslem theism even 
in comparison with Judaism, I have written at length elsewhere 
(The Moslem Doctrine of God and The Moslem Christ). But it is 
necessary to contradict an error which may confuse many and will 
not help the cause of missions. Islamic theism is so great and so 
strong that it often puts our Western theism (timid of transcendence, 
shy of miracles, and confined to second causes) to shame. Living 
with Arabs and Egyptian Moslems for many years, one recognizes 
spiritual experiences and expressions that bring Job and Amos and 
Jeremiah back to life. No one doubts that Islam has no true, deep 
sense of sin, no real soteriology, no adequate anthropology, and a 
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very carnal eschatology. But as for its theology in a narrow sense— 
well, read al-Ghazzali or al-Sha‘arani, and be humble. An excellent 
account of Allah is that by Dr. Duncan B. Macdonald in the En- 
cyclopedia of Islam. He concludes, ‘‘Mohammed’s position, then, 
was theistic in the highest degree and his theology was theocentric. 
Yet it might rather be said that he was God-intoxicated than that he 
had a theology.”” In this same article, Dr. Macdonald points out the 
inadequacy of Islamic theism in contrast to that of Judaism and 
Christianity. But he admits its content and reality as theism. 

After all, a brief and sufficient answer to the aspersions against 
Allah is found in the opening chapter of the Koran. The late Dr. 
G. Campbell Morgan of London was so impressed by the sincerity of 
such a prayer for guidance and the pathos of its universality across 
the world of Islam, that he had the following collect in large let- 
ters hung on the reading-desk to face his audience in Westminster 
Chapel: O God, to whom the whole Moslem world bows down in 
worship five times daily, have mercy upon its peoples and reveal to 
them thy Christ. Amen. The Moslem idea of God is wholly in- 
adequate and distorted from a New Testament standpoint; it may 
even be called anti-Christian. But it is not, therefore, anti-theistic. 
‘No one is to be called a theist who does not believe in a personal 
God.” *° Theism assumes a living relation to God such as Moslems 
feel and exercise in their prayers and meditations, such as Moham- 
med himself experienced. One may be a theist and not be a Chris- 
tian; but he cannot be a Christian and not be a theist. 

How close Christian theism seemed to a Moslem theist, al-Ghaz- 
zali, their greatest theologian (with the standing in Islam of Augus- 
tine and Aquinas in Christendom), expressed in remarkable words: 
“Should someone say to thee, ‘Say that there is but one God and 
that Jesus is His Prophet’ thy mind would instinctively reject the 
statement as being proper to a Christian only. But that would be 
because thou hast not sufficient understanding to grasp that the state- 
ment in itself is true and that no reproach can be made to the Chris- 
tian for this article of his faith nor for any of the other articles, save 
only those two—that God is the third of three and that Mohammed 
is not a prophet of God. Apart from these two, all the other articles 
of the Christian faith are true.” * 


10 J. H. Newman, Grammar of Assent, p. 119. 


11 Al Qistas (Cairo, 1900), p. 60. Cf. Asin’s La Mystique d’al-Gazzali, pp. 67-104, and his 
Islam and the Divine Comedy, p. 81. 
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I. ALLAH BEFORE MOHAMMED 


It seems certain that the Arabs before the time of Mohammed ac- 
cepted and worshipped a supreme god called Allah. For the ar- 
chaeological, linguistic, and non-Arabic evidence we may refer to 
Wellhausen’s Reste Arabisches Heidenthum. The Koran itself 
bears witness also. There the Meccans admit that Allah is creator 
and supreme provider (13: 17; 29: 61; 31: 24). They recognize him 
by swearing solemnly and specially by him (6: 109; 16: 40), and they 
assign him a special portion of the sacrifice distinct from all other 
deities. Although they worshipped many other gods, Allah was 
their “high-god’”’ and in all extremities they came back to him. 
Like Israel in the days of the apostate kings, they served idols and 
yet retained knowledge of Jehovah. As Macdonald expresses it, 
“The religion of Mecca in Mohammed’s time was far from simple 
idolatry. It resembled much more a form of the Christian faith in 
which saints and angels have come to stand between the worshippers 
and God.” ** Two of the pagan poets of Arabia, Nabigha and 
Labid, use the word Allah repeatedly in the sense of supreme deity.” 
Centuries before Mohammed, the Arabian pantheon at Mecca was 
called the house of Allah, not the house of dlihah (gods). 

There was a famous band of religious seekers or reformers at 
Mecca called Hanifs which rejected all polytheism and sought free- 
dom from sin by resignation to the will of Allah. They formed a 
bridge from henotheism to monotheism. Mohammed said Abra- 
ham was a Hanif, not a Jew or a Christian (2: 129; 3: 60; 6: 162, 
etc.), and he learned much from these Hanifs, among whom were 
Waraqa, his own cousin, and Zaid ibn-Amr. When Mohammed 
proclaimed his creed and watchword, “There is no god but Allah,” 
he was not trying to introduce a new object of worship. His coun- 
trymen, as Tor Andrae states,"* knew and acknowledged this supreme 
deity. We may say that in some respects Allah occupied the same 
relation to the gods and goddesses of pagan Arabia that the High- 
god or Sky-god occupies among animists in Africa and Asia. Not 
only the pagan Arabs but the Christians and Jews of Arabia had the 
same name for their supreme deity. It even happened that the 
Christian Arabs regarded the Christian God as Lord of the Ka‘ba in 

12 Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. I, p. 302. 


18 Zwemer, Moslem Doctrine of God, p. 25, gives references, 
14 Mohammed, pp. 29-33. 
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Mecca and occasionally participated in the cult which was celebrated 
there. In one oath the Christian poet, ‘Adi ibn-Zaid, mentions 
‘““Mecca’s Lord and the Crucified together.” ** It is more than prob- 
able, therefore, that the belief in Allah is part of the autochthonous 
religion of Arabia, the primitive possession of the sons of Ishmael. 
Mohammed recalled them to that heritage. 


II. MoHAMMED’s DocTrRINE OF ALLAH 


The passages of the Koran that specially emphasize God's unity 
and sovereignty are those that declare the unity of creation (6: 96- 
100; 16: 3-22; 21: 31-36, etc.) or state that polytheism and atheism 
are contrary to reason (23: 119); that dualism is self-destructive (21: 
22) or bring in the witness of all the former prophets (30: 29; 51: 
50-52). The dogma is held against the pagan Arabs (71: 23) where 
Noah and Mohammed agree in condemning the antediluvian poly- 
theists! But the Prophet's polemic is waged equally against the 
Jews whom he accuses of deifying Ezra (9: 30) and the Christians 
who believe in the Trinity. This Trinity he misunderstood or 
misrepresented (there is evidence for the latter in Koelle and Tor 
Andrae) as consisting of Allah, Jesus, and the Virgin Mary. For 
example, in Surat Mariam, 19: 91-93: “They say the Merciful has 
taken to Himself a son—ye have brought a monstrous thing! The 
heavens well-nigh burst asunder thereat, and the earth is riven and 
the mountains fall down broken that they attribute to the Merciful 
ason.” Again in 4: 167-170 and 5: 77, 116 we have the strongest 
possible denunciation of the Trinity and in many other passages the 
sharp denial of the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ. As for the term 
Holy Spirit, although used in the Koran thrice (16: 104; 2: 81, 254), 
Moslems believe it refers to the angel Gabriel.’* If Koelle and Tor 
Andrae are correct in their belief that Mohammed had close contact 
with Nestorians and other Christians (and their evidence seems con- 
vincing), then Mohammed’s idea of God included a deliberate re- 
jection of the Christian concept.” 

Nevertheless, Allah was terribly near and terribly real to Moham- 
med—nearer than the artery of his neck (50: 15) and more dreadful 
than the day of doom depicted in the early suras of the Koran. 

15 Cheikho, Shu‘ara al-Nasraniya, Beirut, 1890, p. 451. 

16 Zwemer’s Moslem Doctrine of God, pp. 88-91. 


17 Koelle, Mohammed and Mohammedanism, p. 471; Tor Andrae, Mohammed, pp. 123- 
129. 
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Not a vague abstraction but an overwhelming personality, that of 
Mohammed, “a strange combination of anthropomorphics and meta- 
physics,” lies back of the spasmodic and contradictory utterances 
found in the Koran. Man’s standing naked, defenceless, sinful, in 
Allah’s presence was a dominant idea to the Prophet. Man’s pitiful 
state awakened Allah’s compassion but also his wrath; hence the 
ninety and nine “excellent names of Allah” scattered through the 
pages of Mohammed’s book. The fear of God is absolute submis- 
sion (islam). Allah has no terms for humanity but unconditional 
surrender—even though that may mean unconditional destruction 
and damnation. He is never called Father. ‘There is none of all 
that are in the heavens and the earth but shall come unto the Com- 
passionate as a slave” (19: 94). And as Hegel remarks, “If we re- 
gard God merely as the Absolute Being and nothing more, we know 
Him only as the irresistible force or in other words, as the Lord. 
Now it is true that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
but it is likewise true that it is only its beginning. ‘The Moham- 
medan conception of God . . . by no means exhausts the depths of 
the Christian idea of God.” ** 


III. THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF ALLAH 


The Arabian Prophet laid the corner-stone of Islamic theism in 
his book and in many traditional sayings afterward recorded in the 
Hadith. The latter, however, although accepted in orthodox cir- 
cles, are no longer considered altogether authentic by Islamic schol- 
ars. Many of the traditions are contradictory both as to Allah’s 
attributes and his relation to the world or to the human will.” 
Goldziher has shown that the traditions are really a record of the 
first centuries of dogmatic strife in Islam. But they also reveal a 
gradual deterioration rather than a true development of the views 
of the Prophet regarding Allah. Here the influence of the Greek 
Church and Greek philosophy did their part as irritants to compel 
a more dogmatic doctrine of God but with the result of “reducing 
Allah to a bare undefinable something described in negatives.” 
There were rigid traditional theologians with anthropomorphic 
ideas, rationalists who departed radically from orthodoxy, and pan- 
theistic mystics who fled from the crass literalism and legalism of 


18 Hegel’s Werke, vol. VI, p. 226. 
19 For examples see Wensinck’s Handbook of Early Mohammedan Tradition, pp. 17-18, 
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Islam to a deeper spiritual interpretation. To this third class of 
theologians we owe the origin and growth of mysticism and Sufi 
orders. The history of these movements in Moslem theology is 
given by Macdonald. 

The result of Moslem speculations and their final orthodox ex- 
pression are found in the standard “‘creeds’’ of Sunnite and Shi'ite 
theologians. ‘They may be summed up in William G. Palgrave’s 
famous characterization of Allah.*® We quote two brief paragraphs: 
“The sole power, movement, energy and deed is Allah. The rest is 
downright inertia and mere instrumentality from the highest arch- 
angel down to the simplest atom of creation. ‘Thus immeasurably 
and eternally exalted and dissimilar from all creatures, which lie 
levelled before Him on one common plane of inertness, God is one 
in the totality of omnipotent action. . . . He Himself, sterile in 
His inaccessible height, neither loving nor enjoying aught save His 
own self-measured decree, without son, companion or counsellor, is 
no less barren for Himself than for His creatures.’" ‘The heretics 
and mystics tried to introduce Christian elements and even Christian 
phraseology into this theism of orthodox Islam. But they failed. 
The last of the great theologians was al-Ghazzali, and his definitions 
of Allah corroborate Palgrave’s characterization. So utterly barren 
of ideas and opposed to all reason did this rigid orthodoxy become 
that Sprenger sarcastically remarks concerning it: ‘““The Moslem 
student marvelled neither at the acuteness nor yet at the audacity of 
his master; he marvelled rather at the wisdom of God which could 
draw forth such mysterious interpretations. Theology, in fact, had 
now made such happy progress that men looked on common sense 
as a mere human attribute—the reverse being that which they ex- 
pected from Deity.” Muhammad al-Barqawi, a famous theologian, 
in his book on the seven chief attributes, uses language that leaves 
no doubt of his idea of what the Koran teaches. He says: “Allah 
can annihilate the universe if it seems good to Him and recreate it 
in an instant. He receives neither profit nor loss from whatever 
happens. If all the infidels became believers and all the wicked 
pious He would gain nothing. And if all believers became infidels 
it would not cause Him loss. He can annihilate even heaven itself. 
He sees all things, even the steps of a black ant on a black rock in a 


20 Narrative of a Year’s Journey Through Central and Western Arabia (London, 1868), 
pp- 365-367. Quoted in Zwemer’s Moslem Doctrine of God, pp. 65-68. 
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dark night.” ** This last expression shows how the idea of God’s 
omniscience remains purely physical, even in its highest aspect. 
How much loftier is the thought of God’s omniscience in the 139th 
Psalm! 

In only one passage of the Koran is Allah described as seemingly 
dependent on or indebted to something outside himself; the verse 
represents Allah as the Light of the World, but the commentaries 
cast no light on its peculiar and evidently mystical teaching. “God 
is the light of the heavens and the earth; his light is as a niche in 
which is a lamp, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass is as though it 
were a glittering star; it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive, neither 
of the east nor of the west, the oil of which would well-nigh give 
light though no fire touched it. Light upon Light” (Sura 24: 35). 
Is this one of the many distorted reflections of ideas which Moham- 
med borrowed from the Jews and does he refer to the golden candle- 
stick or to the vision of the candlestick and the olive trees in the 
fourth chapter of Zechariah? 


IV. THe Comp.etep IDEA AND ITs INSUFFICIENCY 


We have seen how diverse, contradictory, and disconcerting have 
been the value-judgments passed on Allah by western scholars and 
theologians during the past centuries. In the middle ages Raymund 
Lull, facing the world of Islam, wrote a book, De Deo ignoto et de 
mundo ignoto (The Unknown God and the Unknown World) and 
another, Liber de Anti-Christo (Concerning the Anti-Christ), while 
Petrus Venerabilis doubted whether Islam was a Christian heresy or 
a pagan religion. But neither of them doubted that a loving ap- 
proach to Moslems was Christian duty. And today, more than ever, 
that approach must be intellectually aware of the real issue. For in 
the comparative study of religious ideas there must be a standard of 
judgment, and a Christian can only judge other faiths by the Gospel. 
We are not dealing with the monotheism of Greek philosophy which 
arose in the court of the Gentiles under Plato and Aristotle; nor with 
the modern Unitarianism of the West; but with a doctrine of God 
which was promulgated in Arabia six centuries after Christ. Mo- 
hammed, by denying Christ’s deity, also denied that (although a great 
prophet) our Saviour came on a unique and transcendent mission 


21 Hughes’ Dict. of Islam, p. 146. Cf. Al-Ghazzali’s Ihya i: 71-74, quoted in Klein's Re- 
ligion of Islam, p. 60. 
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from heaven—to show us the Father. Instead of arriving at his the- 
ology, therefore, through the revelation of God in the Scriptures 
and by his Son, Mohammed brought a new revelation in which he 
himself occupies the center and so eclipses “the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” To the 
Moslems and in the Koran only the corona is visible in that nearly 
total eclipse. 

Moslem monotheism, granting all that can be said in its defence, 
lacks five elements which are basic in the Old Testament and New 
Testament doctrine of God. (1) There is no Fatherhood, only ser- 
vile and not filial fear on the part of the believer. Where there is 
no Fatherhood toward man there can be no brotherhood of man. 
Islam is an exclusive brotherhood of believers, not an inclusive 
brotherhood of humanity. (2) Allah lacks the attribute of redeem- 
ing love. A being incapable of loving is also incapable of being 
loved. And the most remarkable testimony to this lack in orthodox 
Islam is the fact that the passionate devotional poetry of the Sufis is 
put down as rank heresy. Many of them were persecuted, al-Hallaj 
was executed. The statement God is love is to the learned blas- 
phemy and to the ignorant an enigma. (3) Allah is not absolutely 
holy and righteous. ‘There is a strange relativity. The justice of 
God is presented in a weak or distasteful way. It is noteworthy that 
the Koran speaks of sin and grace but not of guilt and love. The 
guilt of man over against the love of God is an unknown doctrine. 
Allah has compassion and exercises forgiveness; but it is by caprice. 
As Hauri says, ‘Neither in his holiness nor in his love is Allah 
righteous. As regards believers his holiness comes short of its right. 
Allah allows his prophets things otherwise forbidden or wrong. His 
law is not the expression of his moral nature but of his arbitrary 
will.” The denial of the Crucifixion in the Koran is also a denial 
of the Atonement. That central fact of all history was, in the words 
of Paul, to declare God’s righteousness “that he might be just and 
the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” (4) There is no har- 
mony in Allah’s attributes. They are as separate as the ninety-nine 
beads on the Moslem rosary. Only a string holds them together. 
But, as Raymund Lull pointed out, “The doctrine of the Trinity re- 
veals the harmony of God’s nature in his goodness and his greatness; 
and in the person of Christ displays the true union of the Creator 
and the creature; while in his Passion is set forth the divine harmony 
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of infinite goodness and condescension.” * The only way in which 
Allah can pardon a sinner is by abrogating his law and condoning 
guilt without penalty. The Cross of Christ is the missing link in 
the Moslem creed. And it is the center of the Gospel message. (5) 
Finally, the Moslem doctrine of God is sterile. "The sheikhs of the- 
ology at al-Azhar today are still content with the definitions of al- 
Ghazzali. But the very contemplation of so barren a deity “pours 
an ice-floe over the tide of human trusts and causes us to feel that we 
are orphans in a homeless universe.’’ Because Allah is sufficient in 
and of himself, because he is the Altogether Other and cannot be 
compared to anyone or anything, he is wholly aloof from his crea- 
tures. As Kraemer remarks, “One of the favorite expressions about 
God [among Moslems] which testifies to an intense religious feeling 
is, He whom everyone needs and who does not stand in need of any- 
body or anything. Fellowship does not exist between God and 
man. God is too exalted for that. . . . Man is so evanescent in the 
hyperbolically theocentric atmosphere of Islam that problems of 
theodicy, of the cry fot a God of righteousness, etc., are entirely ab- 
sent.” * Again and again in reading Moslem theology one gets the 
impression that Islam is the religion of “the natura! man,” not that 
of the spiritual seeker after God. Pascal in his Pensées expresses the 
tragic contrast, “Mohammed chose the way of human success, Jesus 
Christ that of human defeat.” ** 

Life among Moslems and contact with Islam compel the Christian 
to seek a deeper and more experiential knowledge of the Trinity as 
expressed in the ecumenical symbols of Christendom. The God 
whom men know outside of Jesus Christ and apart from the Holy 
Spirit is a nebulous thing; an idea and not a reality. The doctrine 
of the Trinity is not only fundamental but essential to Christianity. 
As has been frequently stated, “In the battle between Arius and 
Athanasius the existence of Christianity was at stake.” Whenever 
and wherever this doctrine was abandoned, other articles of faith, 
such as original sin, the atonement, and regeneration, have almost 
always followed as by logical necessity, even as, when one draws the 
wire from a necklace of gems, the gems all fall asunder. 

The spiritual value of the Moslem doctrine of God or that of 
modern Unitarianism is not an academic question. The battle be- 

22 Liber Contemplationis in an liv, 25-28. 


23 The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, p. 222. 
24 Pensées, Everyman's Library, p. 165. 
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tween Arius and Athanasius is being waged at every mission station 
in the vast world of Mohammed’s conquests. It is not ended in 
Christendom itself. 

Therefore, in any basic study of Islam and of its relation to Chris- 
tianity we may not neglect the study of the Moslem idea of God and 
of the Christian Trinitarian conception. ‘‘Just because Islam is the 
antithesis to the thesis of Christianity, a synthesis is possible, not by 
compromise between Islam and Christianity, but by bringing to clear 
expression the many common features which still remain, and by 
showing how these common features are found in a truer form in 
Christianity than in Islam.” * Al-Ghazzali and the most spiritual 
among Moslem Sufis have themselves faced the problem of Islamic 
theism, i.e. of transcendence and immanence without an incarnation. 
There is only one solution—the revelation of the Holy Trinity which 
is the divine mystery of these three in one. 

In a discussion of the adequacy of the Unitarian faith for Arabia 
and for New England, Dr. Macdonald concluded: ‘All attempts to 
simplify the metaphysical basis of our faith have, under the test of 
time, failed. Deists and theists have come and gone. . . . The 
Christian faith has seen many hypotheses, has been enfolded in many 
garments. But to the seeker in the great space that lies between 
Materialism and Pantheism the presentation that still expresses most 
adequately the mystery behind our lives is that in the Christian 
Trinity, and the words that come the nearest are those of the Nicene 
Creed.” * 

With keen insight Professor William Thomson of Harvard points 
out that the age-long dogmatic attack of the Moslem on the Trinity 
is due not only to his “passion for the unity of God and abomination 
of the irrational. It is the spear-head of his assault on the divinity 
of Christ and the doctrine of the atonement.” ** The Holy Trinity 
is the pattern of ecumenical Christianity in the New Testament, in 
the symbols of Christendom, in the hymnody of the ages, and in the 
deepest experience of believers. “Glory be to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.’” Wherever and whenever men 
have forsaken this vital truth they have separated themselves from 
the Church Catholic. Dorothy L. Sayers rightly deprecates ‘‘the in- 
discriminate use of the word ‘Christian’ for those who follow Christ 

25 Edinburgh Conference Report, vol. IV, p. 141. , 


26 Annual Address, Hartford Seminary Record, Sept., 1909. 
27 “Islam the Religion of Mohammed,” The Moslem World, 1943, p. 102. 
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as a Marxian follows Marx, and for those who believe that Jesus was 
incarnate God consubstantial with the Father.” * She believes that 
the line of cleavage still runs between Arius and Athanasius, and 
“the matter is as vital now as in the days of Constantine or of Christ.’ 
It surely is for everyone who would preach the Gospel to Moslems. 
Those engaged in this task themselves gain a deeper insight into the 
glorious mystery of the Trinity when they witness its experiential 
power in a Moslem convert; when they see the sweet first fruits of a 
living Christianity spring from the cold, barren soil of Islam’s the- 
ism; when they hear an Arabian Thomas exclaim, ““My Lord and my 
God,” because he sees in the print of the nails the atonement made 
for his own sin by the very Son of God. 

The story of How a Sufi found his Lord is the autobiography of 
John Subhan’s conversion.” Once a fanatic Moslem lad, utterly de- 
voted to Islam, who tore gospels to pieces, he was led by God's spirit 
step by step to a strong and robust faith in Christ. Last year he was 
ordained Bishop of the Methodist Church in India. He tells us 
how “the gospel dovetailed my soul and in the person of Christ I 
found the unsatisfied longing of my heart. God in His divine mercy 
guided me to the knowledge of His Son without whom no one can 
know God.” Then “my heart was ablaze for the love of Christ 
when I learned the teaching about the Holy Spirit.” He was spat 
upon, reviled, cast out, suffered persecution but remained stedfast. 
He writes, seventeen years after his conversion, “My life’s ambition 
is the evangelization of Muslims.”” Written with utter frankness 
and great humility, this biography is a study in the psychology of 
conversion from Islam. It is also a perfect illustration of the essen- 
tial disparity between the best in Moslem theism or mysticism and 
“the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” Every Moslem convert, and they are numbered by the 
thousands, in Iran, India, Java, and North Africa, and even in 
Arabia, bears witness to this fact. 


28 International Review of Missions, 1942, p. 118. 


29 Lucknow, 1942, pp. 20-83. 
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By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


their conception of God. It was the recovery at the Reforma- 
tion of the New Testament conviction of God as our forgiving 
Father in Christ which led the Reformers to abolish the Mass as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, and to return to the idea of worship as the self- 
offering of the Church to God in thanksgiving. They stressed his 
Word as its controlling factor. God meets with his people upon 
his own terms, not upon theirs. He has revealed himself in his 
Word, and he still speaks through the Word. He therefore desires 
thoughtful fellowship with his children. Their offering must in- 
clude the use of their minds. He, who is Reason (Logos), wishes 
“reasonable service’ (Rom. 12: 1). 
There are three levels upon which men have communion with, 
one another, and these throw light upon God’s communion with us. 


Tite character of the worship which men offer depends upon 


I 


They may have fellowship through a sense of physical presence. 
We feel differently when we are in a room with another from when 
we are by ourselves. We may not be talking to each other; we may 
be absorbed in different occupations. One may be writing a letter, 
while the other may be reading a newspaper. But physical prox- 
imity affords an awareness of companionship. 

A sense of Presence enters into all worship. “Surely the Lord is 
in this place. This is none other than the house of God.” But the 
loftier man’s idea of God becomes, the less is he physically localized. 
“God is Spirit: and they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and in truth.” This does not obviate the necessity of physical media 
which make their appeal to the senses. A spoken word is carried by 
sound waves to a hearing ear. So long as we are physical organisms, 
our spirits receive truth through sense perceptions. God's Word 
was made flesh in order to have communion with men who are flesh 
as well as spirit. But the Word appeals to intelligence, and cannot 
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establish fellowship with those who do not give him their minds. 
God's chief means of communion with his people is through speech. 
The symbols which confront the eyes of worshippers—architecture, 
music, the posture of their bodies, the bearing and spiritual atmos- 
phere of the congregation—all play their part in suggesting the Di- 
vine. But the presence of God can be realized only by a use of the 
imagination. It cannot be physically felt; it is spiritually discerned. 
That requires an active mind. 

Physical propinquity of itself furnishes persons with a meager fel- 
lowship. It may mean much provided it be added to something 
deeper—a union of hearts. A poet sings of two lovers: “It pleaséd 
each to be the other by.” But no persons feel further apart than 
those who with nothing in common are compelled to live together. 

The representatives of spiritual religion, both in Israel and in the 
Christian Church, have viewed with suspicion symbols which con- 
vey a sense of divine presence without arousing the intelligence 
and conscience of worshippers. Symbols may arrest and confine the 
imagination, and they may bring no ethical inspiration. This was 
the motive for the rigorous prohibition of graven images of the In- 
visible in the Second Commandment. It prompted the campaign 
against icons in the Eastern Church, and the attack in the Western 
Church at the Reformation upon the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
which localized the divine presence in the tabernacle on the altar 
and taught that the body of Christ was eaten in the holy wafer. It 
was carried to further lengths in the Puritan movement a century 
later. In Churches of the Reformed tradition there has been a 
strong feeling that an austere simplicity in worship assists, indeed 
spurs, the imagination to take flight Godwards and exposes the soul 
without distraction or impediment to him who is righteousness. 
This austere simplicity was sadly damaged and almost completely 
lost in the nineteenth century, and is not yet recovered today, when 
church edifices suggest bourgeois comfort, and church music is fre- 
quently sentimental, and prayers and sermons degrade the sovereign 
Father to the “good pal” of current American relations between 
parents and children. And there are temperaments whose imagina- 
tions seem to require other stimuli to make them take wing. It isa 
delicate problem, partly religious and partly aesthetic, to furnish 
enough and not too much symbolism—in architecture, in music, in 
language, in dramatic action—and symbolism with the right ethical 
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suggestion, to set worshipping minds to form images of the just and 
loving God of the Christian revelation, and to supply him with effec- 
tive means of manifesting his righteous and merciful presence to his 
people. And since God has come near to us and disclosed his char- 
acter in his Word, thought and language must be our chief means of 
communion with him. There can be no true sacrament without the 
Word. 


II 


Persons may have communion through an exchange of their cur- 
rent thoughts. Conversation adds vastly to mere proximity as a 
means of fellowship. Minds meet. Men understand one another. 

The basic assumption of Christian faith is that God has spoken 
and continues to speak. His Word has been given historically and 
is contained in the Scriptures through which the Church has heard 
his voice. His Word, given long ago, becomes contemporaneously 
relevant and speaks directly to those with ears to hear. Nor do 
Christians believe that God speaks to men only through the Bible. 
He has spoken to his children everywhere, and he is speaking today 
through nature, through events, through kindled spirits, in men’s 


secret thoughts. But his speech is recognized by its accord with his 
Word in Christ. It is that Word, given in him, which dominates 
Christian worship. In a Christian congregation worshippers face 
God expecting him to meet them through the heritage of the Church 
and through its living members and leaders. His message to them 
is his present thought. Nothing could be more contemporaneous 
than the fellowship sought in Thomas Ken’s Morning Hymn: 


“Direct, control, suggest, this day 
All I design, or do, or say.” 


There is an immediate exchange of love and thought between God 
and his worshipping people. Their knowledge of him is not hear- 
say; and his of them is not that of a detective searching out their 
ways, but that of a friend to whom they open their souls. There is 
a mutual understanding between them, which makes possible direct 
intercourse. God knows them right well, and they know him not ill. 

But the exchange of current thought is one thing between fellow 
mortals and something else between him who is beyond time and his 
creatures amid their fleeting years. What finite being can grasp 
more than an infinitesimal fraction of the present mind of all-seeing 
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and all-knowing God? Conversation is limited by the capacities of 
those who converse together. An adult talking to a child must con- 
fine himself to subjects within the child’s range of experience. And 
between God and man the gulf is vastly wider. He is infinite and 
we are his creatures; he is holy and we are sinful. If his faithful 
servants have spoken to him and still hear him speaking to them as 
Friend to friend, they never think of themselves as on the same level 
of being with him “who maketh Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades, 
and . . . doeth great things past finding out; yea, and wonders 
without number.” The analogy of conversation in which current 
thoughts are exchanged can be employed only with severe restric- 
tions of God's intercourse with even his most responsive children. 
His Word is not an unveiling of all the contents of his mind. There 
are many secret things which belong to him and are not told. His 
Word has to do with his purpose for the sons of men and with his 
grace freely offered them to fulfill that purpose. And it is only to 
those who in penitence and trust respond to his Word that his will 
is made known. 


III 


The deepest level of communion is between those who are thus 
one in purpose. They may be sundered by miles of land and sea, 
and deprived for years of one another’s physical presence. They 
may have infrequent correspondence and be ignorant of what each 
is now thinking. But they know that they share a common aim. 


“One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare.” 

It is communion of this profoundest sort which God offers us with 
himself in his Word. Through the Scriptures, and supremely in 
Christ, his eternal purpose is disclosed. He has made known his 
will for us and for all men, and the exhaustless riches of his grace for 
its achievement. We know him—in his love, in his patience, in 
his resourcefulness. There are innumerable things concerning him 
and his ways in his world of which we know nothing. But him we 
know in his Word. When we worship him, it is through this Word 
that we approach him, and that he meets us and speaks to us. 

Unfriendly critics of the Christian religion have poured scorn on 
both private prayer and public worship as “escapes from reality.” 
They might be justified were there no living God, and had his Word 
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not been given in and for men in the historic circumstances of our 
world. But if he be the Lord of nature and of history, and if in 
worship he meets with his people, making them comrades of his 
justice and mercy and partners in ministering love, there enters our 
tough earth through them a higher Reality. His righteousness be- 
comes by some slight increment more dominant on the human scene. 
Through them his Word has freer course, and he is glorified. 

Along with God’s Word his Spirit has a controlling part in Chris- 
tian worship. Word and Spirit are closely associated Biblical con- 
ceptions. The Word is God in Self-manifestation, the Spirit is God 
in action. In the primitive Christian community, created by the 
Word made flesh in Jesus and brought to full expression in his death 
and resurrection, the Spirit ruled all life. Common worship was 
the utterance of spiritual gifts with which the Christians had been 
dowered. That conviction remains in the Church throughout its 
history and today. 

In Corinth, and probably elsewhere, there was a tendency to 
see the Spirit’s activity in spontaneous emotional utterances over 
which those who made them seemed to have least control. These 
“tongues,” however fervent in their affections Godwards, were un- 
intelligible to fellow-worshippers. The resultant common worship 
became a disorderly Babel. St. Paul called this disparagement of 
the rational and controlled “childish.” He insisted that God was 
not the God of confusion but of order, and wished prayer and praise 
and speech to be both with “the spirit and with the understanding 
also.” He did not disparage ‘“‘tongues,”’ in which apparently he him- 
self excelled, but he declared: 

“In the church I had rather speak five words with my understand- 
ing, that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue.” 

This was a re-assertion of the dominance of the Word—the Reason 
of God speaking through and to the minds of his people. _Intelli- 
gently controlled utterance was as truly of the Spirit, as were the 
rapt outpourings of excited feeling. St. Paul prescribed no order of 
worship. The assembly of the Church, as he pictures it, seems an 
informal gathering in which many freely participate. He lays down 
two principles, however, ‘Let all things be done unto edifying,” and 
‘Let all things be done decently and in order”’ (I Cor. 14: 26 and 40). 

These two principles of common worship under the guidance and 
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control of the Spirit continue to be fundamental in the mind of the 
Churches in the Reformed tradition. ‘They wish warmth in man’s 
communion with him who is such passionate love as was revealed at 
Calvary; but they desire heat accompanied with light, for God is 
truth as well as love. ‘They wish dignity and decorum in the serv- 
ice of the sovereign Lord of the universe. ‘The Spirit of God is not 
well manifested in the unpremeditated or in the inartistic. He is 
the Spirit of truth and the Spirit of beauty. ‘‘Edification” is not 
to be limited to the intelligence. There is a “building up” of the 
emotions, so that Christians worship and work with spirits aglow. 
There is a “building up” and sensitizing of the conscience, so that 
worshippers sympathetically include the whole family of God’s chil- 
dren in their prayers and in their plans and gifts, and “consider one 
another”’ with tact and mutual honor. True worship is a means of 
growth in both knowledge and grace. And this is the manifestation 
of the Spirit’s presence and activity. 

It is this emphasis upon the Spirit’s part in public worship which 
renders it always a “supernatural” action. In prayer “the Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities” and “maketh intercession for us’’ (Rom. 8: 
26). It is the Spirit who makes the reading and preaching of the 
Word 


“an effectual means of enlightening, convincing and humbling sin- 
ners; of driving them out of themselves, and drawing them unto 
Christ; of conforming them to his image, and subduing them to his 
will; of strengthening them against temptations and corruptions; of 
building them up in grace, and establishing their hearts in holiness 
and comfort through faith unto salvation” (The Larger Catechism 
of the Westminster Divines, Quest. 155). 


And in the Sacraments the Spirit’s presence and work have been 
stressed in almost every branch of the Christian Church. The New 
Testament associates the gift of the Spirit with Baptism (I Cor. 12: 
13), but does not connect the two magically, for in the narrative of 
the conversion of Cornelius the Spirit came upon him and those 
with him while Peter was speaking of Christ, and it was their posses- 
sion of the Spirit which entitled them to admission to the Church 
by Baptism (Acts 10: 47). In the Lord’s Supper it became part of 
the liturgy to invoke the Holy Spirit (the Epiclesis). Apparently 
the earlier references to ‘“‘Holy Spirit” (in Hippolytus and Serapion) 
concern the communicants, not the elements, and pray for their 
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unity and their confirmation in faith. But later the Epiclesis be- 
came a petition that the Holy Spirit would descend upon the offered 
bread and cup and consecrate them to be the body and blood of 
Christ. In the liturgy of the Roman Church this prayer for the 
Spirit does not occur, possibly because the emphasis was placed upon 
the words of Christ repeated by the priest as the effective means 
of working the miracle of transubstantiation. The corresponding 
prayer asks that the offering on the altar may be carried by angel 
hands to the heavenly altar before God. The Reformers, and par- 
ticularly Calvin, returned to the doctrine of the Spirit, and insisted 
that it is both the promise contained in Christ’s words of institution 
and the work of the Holy Spirit which render the Sacraments true 
means of grace. In Churches of the Reformed tradition the order 
for the Holy Communion contains a prayer for cleansing “by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit’’ and in the Prayer of Consecration 
there is an Epiclesis that God “would bless and sanctify with His 
Holy Spirit” (or “with His Word and Spirit”) both the communi- 
cants and the gifts of bread and wine which with themselves they 
offer to him. 


IV 


In Churches which possess the heritage of the Reformation no 
sharp distinction is drawn between a service of worship where the 
Word is ministered and one at which the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper is also celebrated. Both are services of Holy Communion in 
which God meets his people who offer themselves to him. Both are 
Eucharists—sacrifices of prayer and praise, of penitence and conse- 
cration, in which worshippers present to God themselves and every 
group to which they belong—the Church, the nation, the whole fel- 
lowship of mankind. Calvin spoke of “all our prayers, praises, 
thanksgivings, and whatever is done by us in the worship of God” as 
a ‘‘Eucharistic sacrifice’”’ (Institutio, 1536, cap. iv). Luther once said 
that “the Lord’s proper and mystical Body is the Church and the 
Gospel” (on Ps. 89: 49). To worship with the Church and to re- 
ceive the Gospel is to be in communion with the living Christ. 
This is not to disparage the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; but to 
let it be, as it has been in the history of the Church from the begin- 
ning, and as it should be, the type and norm of all Christian worship. 

A half century ago in one part of Germany one might enter a 
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Roman Catholic Church and find the congregation singing before 
High Mass a vernacular version of the Medieval Antiphon: 


“Come, Holy Spirit: fill the hearts of Thy believers and kindle in 
them the fire of Thy love: Thou who hast gathered the people into 
the unity of the faith out of the diversity of many tongues.” * 


In the Protestant Churches, both Lutheran and Reformed, the regu- 
lar Sunday morning service, whether or not the Communion was 
celebrated, usually began with the singing of Luther’s chorale, based 
on this Antiphon: Komm heiliger Geist, Herre Gott. Beneath the 
differences in these branches of the Church was the common tra- 
dition and conviction that worship was fellowship with God in which 
he came to worshippers in his fullness of grace, and that they needed 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit to present themselves a living sacri- 
fice and to receive him, and that only by the same Spirit could hymn 
and prayer, Word and Sacrament, become the means through which 
he and his believing people are in enriching communion. 

The belief in the presence and control of the Spirit in public wor- 
ship was firmly fixed in the early Church. Even when liturgies as- 
sumed fairly rigid patterns and ceremonial was elaborated in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, “the drift of the prayers,’’ rather than the 
exact formulae, was given (Brightman, Liturgies, Eastern and West- 
ern, p. xxxiii) that the Spirit might contemporaneously guide the 
officiant, and in the Roman Church as late as the sixth century “im- 
provisation, or at the least the intercalation of certain sentences, 
previously composed by the officiating priest, was still the practice” 
(Duchesne, Christian Worship, p. 179). At the Reformation the 
Continental reformers returned to this practice in their effort to re- 
store ‘‘the face of the primitive Catholic Church of Christ.” This 
has continued in the Churches of the Reformed tradition. It is not 
that they have favored haphazard methods of public worship. For 
Calvin “the first point of Christianity is to worship God rightly.” ? 
He set forth La Forme des Priéres, and in Scotland John Knox is- 
sued a liturgy. All Reformed Churches have directories for wor- 
ship or more detailed books of common order. These are intended 
to set the order and form of the services and to list the elements 
which should be covered in the prayers—adoration, confession, 

1 Veni Sancte Spiritus: reple tuorum corda fidelium, et tui amoris in eis ignem accende: 


Qui per diversitatem linguarum multarum gentes in unitate fidei congregasti. 
2Le premier poinct de la chrestianité est d’adorer Dieu droictement (Op., xi, p. 486). 
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thanksgiving, supplication, intercession—lest congregations suffer 
“maimeéd rites.” (Unhappily in the U. S. A. many congregations 
do, through ministers’ ignorance of the proper contents and art 
of public worship, or through their indolence in preparation for 
their conduct of services.) But freedom is safeguarded that the 
minister may be presently guided by the Spirit in his preparation 
of the matter and language of prayer. The ideal, as in the early 
Church, is an ordered service with which congregations are so fa- 
miliar that they may easily participate, and with liberty for the 
Spirit to suggest through current events in the community and 
world and through the particular needs of the people the contents 
of public prayers. 


Vv 


Closely allied with the conception of the Spirit’s direction in wor- 
ship is the belief that in every worshipping assembly it is the uni- 
versal Church which offers her homage to God. In the New Testa- 
ment the Church, the body of Christ, is expressed in every commu- 
nity of Christians. St. Paul addresses “the Church of God which is 
at Corinth” or at some other place. It is no collection of individual 
Christians who gather for common worship. They may be many 


or few, but in that action before God they embody ‘“‘the communion 
of the Holy Spirit.” There is always in a worshipping congregation 
more than meets the eye. To faith this company of believers in 
corporate fellowship with God represents “the holy Catholic Church, 
the communion of saints.”” It is this which gives cosmic and eternal 
significance to their action. In any congregation along with be- 
lievers are the wistful and perhaps the indifferent; but the visible 
Church is always a “mixed body.’’ In that action they are mystically 
and truly one with the generations of the faithful throughout his- 
tory, with all followers of Christ in every place on earth and with 
ten thousand times ten thousand in heaven, and joined with the 
whole animate and inanimate creation, as the Psalms, which they 
use, remind them, which speak of roaring seas, trees of the field, and 
everything that hath breath praising God. 

An autobiographical paragraph in a lecture by a former colleague, 
the late G. A. Johnston Ross, vividly illustrates this larger fellow- 
ship with the Church Catholic in worship: 


Off the west coast of Scotland lies a tiny island called Iona. 
Thither in the sixth century came S. Columba from Ireland, found- 
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ing a little college of preachers whom he sent or took with him to 
evangelize my native land. ‘The little abbey which he and his stu- 
dents built for worship has long since passed away, but there has al- 
ways been a church there, pivoted, with whatever slight changes in 
orientation, on the same altar foundation whereat Columba wor- 
shipped and died. . . . Some years ago the Abbey was restored for 
worship and I was invited to be one of the first preachers in the 
renovated church. As I took my place at the little temporary pulpit 
beside the ancient altar base, and looked first at my congregation 
(composed in part of scientific men from England, in part of the 
aged fishermen whom I had known as stalwart lads) and then through 
the glassless windows at the burial place of sixty-six of our Scottish 
and Norwegian kings and earls, whose bodies a thousand years ago 
had been brought there because of the sanctity of the holy isle, there 
swept over me (need you wonder?) an awe of the Eternal who had 
labored so long within the aspirations of men. . . . What I preached 
that day is long ago forgotten, as is most meet; but I shall never for- 
get what I was that day—consciously the child of the centuries and 
of the variegated grace of God which they carried. All petty pro- 
vincialism was impossible: the broken altar base, the stern lift of the 
walls, the presence of the august dead, forbade. And this elevation 
of soul and broadening of view do come to the men who appreciate 
the presence of God in the community of faith (Why Preach Christ? 
Wm. B. Noble Lectures, pp. 87, 88). 


To be sure, few American towns have the historic associations of 
Iona; but it is not to the imagination conjuring up the centuries, 
but to faith, that the Church in its comprehensive unity is present 
in worship. That unity has been stressed again and again. In the 
first generation St. Paul wrote: “we being many are one bread, one 
body.”’ In the next century the Didache offers the prayer: 


‘As this broken bread was scattered [as grain] over the mountains, 
and being gathered together became one, so may thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy Kingdom.” 
A century later in the liturgy of Hippolytus of Rome, the Epiclesis 
reads: 


‘We pray thee that . . . gathering them into one, thou wouldest 
grant to all that partake to be filled with ‘Holy Spirit’ for the con- 
firmation of their faith in truth.” 


The consecrated food was taken to absent members, that none might 
be left out of the corporate communion of the Church with Christ. 
Augustine, speaking of the sacrifice which the Church offers to God, 
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declares: “She herself is offered in the offering which she makes to 
God” (Civitas Dei, x: 6). And “she herself” is not the faithful as- 
sembled in any one place, but the Church Catholic in earth and 
heaven, represented in the worshipping congregation. 

The participation of the earthly with the heavenly Church is 
dwelt on in Eastern liturgies. “The Cherubic Hymn, sung when the 
clergy enter with the elements for the Communion, begins: ‘Let us 
who mystically represent the Cherubim and sing the thrice-holy 
hymn to the life-giving Trinity lay aside all earthly care.” In the 
Clementine Liturgy there is a similar and even more expanded 
preface and hymn: 


“Glory be to Thee, O Lord Almighty, whom innumerable hosts 
of angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, authorities, 
and powers, with their everlasting armies, do adore, saying together 
with thousands of angels,—saying incessantly and with constant and 
loud voices,—and let all the people say it with them: 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts, 
Heaven and earth are full of thy glory; 
Glory be to thee, O Lord most high.” 


The Reformers, with their restoration of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, made much of the corporate action of the entire Church in 


the Sacrament of the Holy Supper. Calvin, for example, asserts in 
the Catechism of 1537: 


“That when Christ by giving himself to us does not only call us 
by his example to the end that we should give and offer ourselves 
mutually to each other, but in so far as he makes himself common 
to all, he also makes all of us one in himself.” * 


It is this conviction of the Church in worship as the communion 
created by the Holy Spirit, including the companies of the faithful 
throughout the world and the hosts of the redeemed in heaven, and 
associating God-fearing men and the God-serving universe, which 
must be recaptured by present-day Christians. It is this sublime 
fellowship with which each worshipper associates himself in the 
corporate offering of prayer and praise and in communion with 
God through his Word. If we are “in the Spirit on the Lord’s day” 
he unites us with this high and multifold household of faith in earth 
and heaven. 


8 “Que quand Christ se donnant 4 nous ne nous convie pas seulement par son exemple a 
ce que nous nous donnions et exposions mutuellement l'un a l'autre, mais d’aultant qu'il se 
faict commun 4 tous il nous fait aussi tous un en soy mesme.’ 
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THE CHURCHES AND WORLD WAR III 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


MERICA today is the world’s largest and most successful de- 
mocracy. ‘This means to many people majority rule. But 
it does not follow that the majority is always right. It may 

be dominated by ignoble passions as much as by a handful of ignoble 
men. 

Whether a democracy is a success depends on the culture and the 
spirit of the people. ‘The democratic spirit cannot be imposed from 
without. The right kind of spirit, the intelligence, and the will 
needed for the right decisions can come only from leadership within. 

And leadership takes three forms. First the political leaders, 
second the intellectuals, third the religious leaders. Unless America 
can improve all three types of leadership, the future of our democ- 
racy is not bright and the advent of World War III—a war dominated 
by the atomic bomb—is inevitable. As Emerson wrote in Man the 
Reformer, “. . . neither can we ever construct that heavenly so- 
ciety you prate of out of foolish, sick, selfish men and women, such 
as we know them to be.” Nevertheless, progress does come from 
“men transfigured and raised above themselves by the power of 
principles.” 


I 


In one sense, political leadership is the most important and the 
most responsible for events. The political leader is the custodian 
of power—he can make war or peace; he can give jobs or throw men 
out of work. No matter how inferior a man is, the fact that he is 
the custodian of power makes him important! 

And yet few of the great men of history have been statesmen. 
The reason is that the political leader, unlike the intellectual or spir- 
itual leader, is subject to conflicting pressures and tensions which 
make a decision on lines of principle or intelligence difficult. The 
political leader is subject to temptations which do not to the same 
extent confront the intellectual or the spiritual leader. And in a 
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democracy, more than in a dictatorship, the leader tries to curry the 
support of organized groups, even though it means the sacrifice of 
the national interest. The best example was Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin’s famous statement of November, 1936, ‘Supposing that 
I had gone to the country and said that Germany was rearming and 
that we must rearm. Does anybody think that this pacific democ- 
racy would have rallied to that cry at that moment? I cannot think 
of anything that would have made the loss of the election from my 
point of view more certain.” 

The trouble with American democracy is not that all American 
political leaders are intellectually mediocre, which is certainly true 
of many of them; the trouble is that they do not regard themselves 
as leaders but rather as followers; they keep their ears to the ground 
to try to find out what the people want. Now the wants of the 
people are not necessarily either pure or wise. 

The prophet Jeremiah said (Jeremiah 5: 31), “The prophets 
prophesy falsely . . . and my people love to have it so.’ Today 
many American leaders within the Church and without, politicians 
and writers, radiate optimism in public but in private are deeply 
pessimistic about the future. I do not believe that the people love 
to have it so. They wish the truth and respond to it, but they do 
not get it because of lack of leadership. 

Our political leaders suffer from two defects: (1) They do not un- 
derstand the nature of modern political and social problems which 
have become as complex as any problems of physical science. (2) 
They lack the moral will to execute policies which the intellectual 
leaders have long since concluded need to be adopted. Take a 
simple example: the question of Congressional reform. Virtually 
all students agree that the committee and seniority system of Con- 
gress should be drastically revised. After years of thought on this 
question throughout the country, Congress has appointed a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress—but nothing happens. 
Why? Because Congressmen lack the moral will to make changes 
which will injure the personal positions of certain old men, even 
though the country will gain. Witness the case of Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia. Eighty-eight years old and permanently incapaci- 
tated, he still clings to his Senate seat, although he has not answered 
a Senate roll call for more than three years. The situation is similar 
with respect to international affairs. ‘There is growing recognition 
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among students that the usefulness of the sovereign nation-state has 
disappeared, and that it should be supplanted or supplemented by a 
higher level of government. Nevertheless, the vested interests in 
the sovereign nation-states are overwhelming in strength. They 
will fight any real change. And those who believe in change have 
not the moral strength, as yet, to carry it through. 

Recently I have had a personal experience with the medical pro- 
fession which gave me a new insight into the problems of modern 
society. The best men in the medical profession are scientists who 
go into the laboratory every day, and who read the articles in the 
scientific journals. Second, they are men of action; they go into 
the operating room and apply their theories to patients. Finally, 
they are, I believe, men of devotion. The best doctors make a good 
living; but they are not primarily interested in profit. They are 
interested in the relief of human suffering. 

It is only when we can get moral honesty and courage into the po- 
litical leadership of this country that we can hope to meet the truly 
colossal problems of modern times. Instead, we have political de- 
cisions being made by ward politicians interested in bargaining for 
power, with little real insight into the nature of our times or the 
problems to be solved. In the American Republic today we apply 
the French Revolution aphorism, “La Republique n’a pas besoin de 
savants’’ (“The Republic has no need of learned men”). Until the 
caliber of our political leadership is considerably improved, I see 
little prospect of solving our employment and war problems. 

Anyone who dips into the history of the past, whether it is of the 
Roman Republic or of the Renaissance, must realize the great prog- 
ress the human race has made in the concepts of public and private 
morality. We may have corruption in public life, but it is nothing 
in comparison with the sale of public office and legal verdicts such 
as dominated Roman politics in the days of Caesar. Things be- 
came so bad in the time of Emperor Pertinax that there was a flight 
from public office—police actually rounding up those men who 
wished to escape public honors. ‘The same phenomenon was pres- 
ent during the French Revolution. While the excesses of modern 
totalitarianism equal the common excesses of olden times, the de- 
mocracies still represent certain principles of human decency which 
are extremely precious. More than ever, we need men of good 
minds who will devote their lives to the study of public problems, 
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and who will seek solutions in the interest of truth, in contrast to 
profit or political power. 


II 


Unlike the politician, an intellectual does not have to temper his 
opinions in order to win votes. And he has the time to study ques- 
tions which the public man lacks. As Emery Reves recently wrote, 
“Those in power lack the time or the incentive to think. Those 
who do think have no power whatever.”’ If our intellectual leader- 
ship is weak, our political leadership will be weak also. Certainly 
our universities lack the vitality which, if misguided, dominated the 
German universities of the ninteenth century. There is probably 
more creative thinking going on outside our universities—in our 
newspapers and magazines, in some of our organizations, and among 
permanent officials in government offices—than inside the universi- 
ties, which during this war turned over most of their faculty to 
government. 

But progress has been made with respect to social problems. Our 
economists have thrown much light on the nature and the cure of 
unemployment. From the political point, the one creative move- 
ment in the country is Federal Union. A few great books have re- 
cently been written by Americans, such as Reinhold Niebuhr’s The 
Nature and Destiny of Man and Hans Kohn’s The Idea of National- 
ism. America is in need of more creative intellectuals, men and 
women with ideas and courage. Pericles said, “Courage is the secret 
of freedom.” 

Today the intellectuals are humble. They are horrified at the 
world in which they work. They try to escape responsibility for it 
by closing their eyes or contenting themselves with being cynical ob- 
servers of the deterioration of the world. But they cannot escape. 
Action must be judged by a sense of values and ideas. And these 
should come from the intellectuals. 

I do not propose that the intellectuals should take over the gov- 
ernment, as Plato argued in his Republic, nor turn to totalitarian- 
ism, as did the European intellectuals in despair and frustration. 
Konrad Heiden, the leading biographer of Hitler, interprets the 
present world revolution as ‘the organization of modern society by 
the intellectual.’’ Hitler, Heiden says, gathered around him “the 
uprooted intellectuals among his own people and among many for- 
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eign peoples; a type of man willing to go to any length in order that 
the machine may ‘work’; willing to command and also to obey, to 
trample and be trampled, to kill, and even if he must, to die.”” The 
Soviet revolution of 1917, the Italian revolution of 1922, and the 
Nazi revolution of 1933, were not the work of horny-handed sons 
of toil; they were the work of intellectuals. In despair of existing 
institutions, they supported totalitarian leadership. In return for 
surrendering Christian values, they obtained positions of power 
which had been denied to them in other forms of political organi- 
zation. 

In making this kind of surrender, the intellectual has betrayed 
Christianity. Such was the thesis of Julien Benda, La Trahison des 
Clercs. If American democracy is to be saved, that betrayal must 
not take place here. 

The intellectual, upon embracing totalitarianism, soon was dis- 
illusioned. Few of them obtained positions of superior power; in 
Soviet Russia most of them were executed or otherwise purged by 
the Stalin regime. Democracy needs the intellectuals. But to serve 
democracy the intellectual must have something more than brains; 
he must have a sense of purpose and a devotion to principle, if his 
work is to be harnessed to human betterment. That is why the 
intellectual needs the Church. 


Ill 


Thus the decisive quality of both our political and intellectual 
leadership is moral and purposive. These qualities should be stimu- 
lated by the third type of leader in a society—namely, our spiritual 
leaders, most of whom are in the Christian Church. Christianity 
embodies a concept of the life of the spirit which should counter the 
materialism of the modern world—materialism found not only in 
capitalism but in Marxism if not Fascism. A Christian is respon- 
sible to God for the way he exercises his freedom. It is only such a 
concept that can hold the balance between the chaotic individualism 
of the past and the totalitarianism which sacrifices the individual to- 
day. Christianity is the basis of any concept of real democracy—a 
democracy which allows the majority to pass judgment, but which 
realizes that the majority is right only when it is dominated by a 
sense of responsibility to an Absolute. Science, in contrast, ignores 
the importance of the individual. As Leslie Paul has written in 
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The Annihilation of Man, ‘The essence of Christianity is not in an 
expectation of everlasting personal life or transubstantiation, or the 
miracles, any more than in Second Coming, resurrection, or Hell, to 
which no more than symbolic truth is attached today, but in the 
ceaseless struggle of the vigilant spirit to be one with God, in the 
creed of the love of God and the service of Him in the affairs of 
man, and in the absolute sacrifice of Christ in this undying end 
which is the substance of the immortal story of the Gospels.” 

Why have the intellectual leaders of various countries, fed up 
with the materialism of capitalism, turned to fascism rather than to 
Christianity? I think it is due to two principal reasons. One is the 
early literalism of Christianity—a literalism which caused the intel- 
lectual to regard the Church as a non-rational institution. This 
problem is now being solved by the doctrine of symbols which any 
one trained in science can accept, particularly because he now knows 
the limitations of science. The Church for its part realizes that 
many of the literalisms of the past are symbols employed by primi- 
tive peoples to express enduring metaphysical truths. The second 
reason is hypocrisy—the belief of the intellectual that the Church is 
a device whereby men can salve a guilty conscience without chang- 
ing practices which are anti-social. ‘Take the medieval example of 
the priest de’Pelegati who, after celebrating his first mass, com- 
mitted murder, then after receiving absolution in Rome, killed four 
people and married two wives. He then organized a band of gang- 
sters who plundered and raped the province of Ferrara until shut 
up in an iron cage. 

Whether because of the literalism or the hypocrisy of the Church 
in the past, the Christian Church has lost ground. And it is not 
without significance that our social problems have appeared more 
and more incapable of solution, with the decline of the Church and 
the concept of life for which it has stood. 

Today there is an intellectual revival of interest in religion which 
has not yet reached the masses. The Church has one more oppor- 
tunity to give to this country the spiritual leadership which its in- 
tellectuals and its politicians need. At the end of twenty-five years 
of war and revolution the Duke of Wellington declared, “‘It is the 
Church of England that has made England what she is—a nation of 
honest men.” After winning that war England repealed the fa- 
mous Corn Laws, became the center of world trade and humanitar- 
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ianism, and ushered in probably the best period in history, the nine- 
teenth century. 

I had hoped that America would emerge from the present war 
with a concept of leadership in the world similar to that of England 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. ‘This has not happened. 
I wonder whether it is because American Protestantism does not 
have the grip on the American people that the Church of England 
had on England a century ago. ‘The Church is trying to meet this 
need not only by performing its historic religious duties, but by 
taking a stand on grave public issues. I think this is probably a 
good thing. As Cardinal Bellarmine said in the sixteenth century, 
philosophic speculation must lead to action. The function of the 
Church ought to be to inspire or to inject moral strength into the 
soul of man. The Church did this in the past, when thousands of 
Christians gave their lives for their beliefs. Only by a revival of 
such moral determination, even if directed toward the solution of 
human in contrast to metaphysical problems, is our civilization to 
be saved. 


IV 


Of the many great issues confronting the modern world, the great- 
est is the abolition of war. The western world has saved itself from 
extermination by victory in World War II. Nevertheless the west- 
ern world is uneasy about the future. It does not know whether 
salvation is only temporary or permanently enduring. Many schol- 
ars and writers tell us that the world is at the end of an epoch, and 
that we are about to plunge into some new and unknown but prob- 
ably terrible period of history. 

In his great Study of History, Professor Toynbee traces the rise 
and fall of the twenty-one types of civilization which have domi- 
nated the earth from the earliest times. Unlike Spengler, he does 
not believe that the decline of a civilization is inevitable; he thinks 
it is due to the decline of leadership. “Toynbee says the collapse of 
a civilization is preceded by a Time of Troubles, when chaos pre- 
vails. He says the western world entered its Time of Troubles dur- 
ing the sixteenth century; and in the six remaining volumes of his 
work, promised for the future, he will no doubt show in detail how 
the West has failed to meet its Time of Troubles constructively. 

Despite progress in innumerable fields, we have not made prog- 
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ress in stopping wars. In fact, during our time wars have become 
more rather than less frequent, and they have become increasingly 
hideous and brutal, rather than humane. It is not difficult to be- 
lieve that World War III will complete the destruction of western 
civilization; and that not only the Church but cities en masse will 
seek refuge in a new system of catacombs to escape complete physical 
destruction. ‘There is no reason to believe that the new epoch of 
civilization to follow the Christian epoch will be an improvement on 
the past. On the contrary, unless we can solve this problem of war, 
I see only the growth of totalitarianism and materialistic societies, 
based on organized sadism and brutality. 

What is the major cause of war? It is not the existence of evil 
men, as some theologians and non-theologians tell us. We have evil 
men within the United States, but they do not throw this country 
into periodic convulsions. We have.worked out a system of govern- 
ment—of courts, laws, and police—to restrain evil men. The Church 
must not allow itself to be drawn into the position of arguing that 
we cannot do away with war until the nature of man has been trans- 
formed. The problem of war is a problem of government. There 
is just as much need today for a world government as there was for 
an American government when the thirteen independent American 
States came together in the Constitutional Convention of 1787. In 
fact, the capitals of the world today are closer together in time than 
were Boston and Philadelphia when the convention met. ‘The 
greatness of the convention was that it established a super-state on 
the American continent, providing for free trade on the one hand, 
and a super-government on the other. Had it followed the course 
taken by the San Francisco Charter, this continent would consist of 
forty-eight independent states, each with its tariffs and its armies, 
with war a chronic condition. No doubt some religious men would 
say that only the abolition of evil can bring peace. I would agree 
only to the extent that, in setting up the American Union, men 
transferred their ideals into concrete formulae of government. Just 
as the Renaissance was based on a revival of antiquity, let us renew 
our belief in the principles of the American Revolution, which had 
a religious basis. “The concept of equality of opportunity, freedom 
of speech, and freedom from terror, are just as real and valid today 
as during the eighteenth century. 

Certainly the problem of war will not be solved unless we move 
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in the direction of world government. The test of whether the 
United Nations Organization is good or bad depends on whether it 
moves in that direction. I believe it will not do so until the Big 
Power veto is removed. Professor Nathaniel Peffer recently wrote 
that if this Big Power veto is not wiped out “then nothing has been 
accomplished, then little more progress has been made than was 
made in 1919—or in the seventeenth century for that matter.” I 
would go further and point out that under the League of Nations 
Covenant a big power charged with aggression could not be judge 
and party to its cause. In this fundamental respect the United Na- 
tions Organization is much inferior to the League of Nations. It is 
significant that both Russia and the United States today oppose any 
interference with the Big Power veto. 

At the Cleveland Conference in December, 1944, the American 
Protestant Churches took the position that war can be abolished only 
by world organization. But the Conference was silent as to the 
constitutional defects of the Charter. Last June the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council said, ““The greatest obstacle to the 
Charter’s potentiality for good lies in the tensions, misunderstand- 
ings and still unbridged difficulties between the major powers. . . .” 
The implication of this is that the new international government 
will work when the great power tensions subside. Said the Com- 
mittee, ““The building of a better world order under God’s Provi- 
dence requires better men and women. . . . The road to a better 
world order is long. . . . Only God can assure its achievement.” 
Perhaps, but in my opinion, if we fail to avert World War III, we 
should not blame God, but ourselves. A skeptical layman, familiar 
with the problem of world tensions, will not be impressed by the 
kind of clerical declaration I have mentioned. 

And how can the Church remain passive at modern methods of 
warfare, such as the flame-thrower or the atomic bomb? ‘By God’s 
mercy,” said Mr. Churchill, “British and American science outpaced 
all German efforts.” I, for one, cannot hold God responsible for 
the atomic bomb. Said the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ of America, ‘Only through repentance and regeneration can 
we hope to overcome the peril we have created.” The Federal 
Council further says, ““We urge our government . . . to propose 
that the Assembly and the Council [of the United Nations Organi- 
zation] make the problem of controlling the generation and use of 
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atomic energy their first order of business.” This is an escape to the 
magic formula of universalism, because it fails to point out that with 
the Big Power veto, Russia—or the United States, for that matter— 
can veto international control if it wishes to do so. Certainly the 
scientists have shown more concern over the misuse of the atomic 
bomb. I do not expect to see any social problem solved by complete 
non-resistance; but I have much greater admiration for those Chris- 
tians who take this position than for those who temporize and excuse 
the worst brutality in our civilization on the ground that it short- 
ened the war and saved American lives. 


V 


The Protestant Churches show grave concern over hypothetical 
injustices in the distant future but remain silent when confronted by 
the reign of terror now raging in Eastern and Central Europe. Yet 
Bishop Oxnam, President of the Federal Council of Churches, last 
November charged “criminal betrayal” against those “forces seeking 
to divide the Allies.” He added, if we really want peace “then we 
must face squarely that the only way we can have it is through con- 
tinuing co-operation among all nations and especially among the 
powerful ones. We cannot afford to distrust our Allies.” This is 
typical of many liberal Protestant clergymen—co-operation at the 
expense of principles. But to the cynic or to the Christian it has 
defects. Co-operation is a good thing, provided it is based upon 
Christian principles. But co-operation divorced from principles 
ends up by the United States accepting the principles of our totali- 
tarian partners. This is what has happened during the past two 
years; and I do not see how Christian leaders can bless it. Christi- 
anity means something. And those who are Christians should be 
willing to fight, rather than surrender their principles. The Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops see this issue more clearly than the Federal 
Council of Churches. Last July a number of prominent Americans 
sent a memorial to President ‘Truman on the Polish question. It 
contained several well-known Roman Catholic names but no promi- 
nent Protestant clergyman. In my opinion, the Protestant Churches 
are making a grave mistake when they remain silent at the violation 
of human rights, especially when the people concerned happen to be 
Roman Catholics. 


If the Churches shun public issues because they are difficult, or: 
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close their eyes to abuses because criticism might embarrass their 
government, or acquiesce in subterfuges and half-solutions which 
simply deceive the innocent and disgust the serious student, then 
they are guilty of the same weaknesses as our political leaders. 

If the Church is to show a concern over contemporary problems, 
it needs the help of the intellectual to provide it with expert knowl- 
edge and concrete ideas. One group is in need of the other. The 
future may depend upon whether there is a common interest that 
can be developed. One way might be for Church leaders, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, quietly to seek out on every cam- 
pus, in newspaper offices, government, and elsewhere those intel- 
lectuals who understand the nature of the present world crisis, and 
bring them together with representative Church leaders for quiet 
and hard-headed thinking as to modern problems—a discussion based 
on Christian ideology. 


VI 


The end of World War II is marked by two interesting develop- 
ments: (1) The rise of Russian imperialism, and (2) the decline of 
American idealism. If America would stand firm in its idealism, 
Russian imperialism would evaporate. But instead of fighting for 
American ideals, we have adopted, unconsciously perhaps, totali- 
tarian concepts: 

1. We have no more right to the unilateral annexation of terri- 
tory, such as Okinawa and other Pacific Islands, in the name of se- 
curity, than has Russia to annex Lwow, a city which has been Polish 
for 600 years, or K6nigsberg, the birthplace of Immanuel Kant. If 
we need naval bases, they should be United Nations or joint Anglo- 
American bases. 

2. We have helped to destroy Hitler in Europe; but in the Pots- 
dam declaration we have imposed a Hitlerian peace on Europe. 
Unless Potsdam is drastically modified, the continent of Europe is 
doomed to explosive chaos. 

3. We rightly protest against the terrible brutality of German and 
Japanese prison camps, but we forget that the Axis people feel as 
bitterly about American methods of warfare which have burned to 
death hundreds of thousands of civilians. 

4. We are adopting a totalitarian concept of war criminals. By 
trying every official in a government which started war, we are im- 
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posing ex post facto law on the world, and thus establishing a prec- 
edent, which if followed after a war in which we might lose, would 
subject our President and Cabinet members to be shot as war 
criminals. 

5. In Southeastern Asia, instead of restoring the old imperialistic 
system as we are now doing, we should create some kind of a South- 
east Asia Federation. Instead of clamoring for an independent Jew- 
ish Commonwealth, we should seek to internationalize Palestine. 
This means that its sovereignty should be transferred to a Middle 
Eastern Council composed of the local states, Britain, France, Russia, 
and the United States; and the creation of a permanent Middle East- 
ern Force, including air and naval contingents from the United 
States. In other words, we must be willing to share responsibility 
for its success. This internationalization formula should be ap- 
plied also to the Straits and to Port Arthur. 

By a series of such steps, a beginning can be made to place com- 
petitive power under some kind of international or supernational 
control. If we do not do this, the outside world will lose confidence 
in American idealism. As the result of American attitudes and 


policies, we have already largely dissipated our moral leadership of 
the world. 


Today the forces working toward World War III are much 
stronger than the forces working toward world peace. The realists 
will say that the world is too divided in its philosophical, economic, 
and ideological concepts ever to come together in voluntary unity. 
For the present this view is correct. But it does not follow that the 
alternative is Big Three imperialism. What we can do is to work 
for a limited approach, in the form of Union Now. If the United 
States, Canada, and Britain take the lead in forming a nucleus based 
on economic and political unity, Soviet imperialism will disappear, 
and the chances for the growth of real democracy within Russia will 
increase. 


VII 


In the following five ways the Church can perform its “‘inescap- 
able duty to establish a strong core of world-minded Christians at the 
center of international life”: 

1. Bridge the gap between religious and intellectual groups. 
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2. Establish as quickly as possible contact with Christians in the 
defeated Axis countries. 

3. Do not be satisfied with vapid universalisms. ‘Take a bold po- 
sition with respect to the United Nations Charter and the atomic 
bomb. 

4. Do not be indifferent to human suffering even if imposed by 
our ally, Soviet Russia. 

5. Do not hesitate to criticize American imperialism. Insist on 
our following the same kind of policy we demand from others. 

These are moral issues even though they involve concrete policies. 

America, like Russia, has a sense of historical mission in the world. 
American democracy was founded on a revolt from autocracy, which 
was a secular version of the destiny of Christianity to save the world 
from the governance of Satan. ‘This sense of mission was expressed 
in Wilson’s Fourteen Points and in Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms. 
The American Creed was founded on the Enlightenment and also 
on Christianity. 

Yet America does not live up to its creed. Americans have a great 
capacity for tragic self-deception. This self-deception seems to come 
from a soft and superficial optimism. Everything will work out all 
right in the end, we say. We are a nation of moral optimists. Ma- 
terialism struggles with idealism. But we are a generous people, 
with a sense of social equality, and we do have a capacity for self- 
criticism. Individuals can live a happy existence in a world marked 
by chaos, provided they have certain inward resources; but these re- 
sources also come from a reverential attitude toward life, an attitude 
almost entirely lacking in America now, but which it is the task of 
the Church to develop. 

The Churches today have a two-fold opportunity, increased by the 
breakdown of the science cult and also of international socialism. 
First—to quote Ernest Barker (National Character, 1927, p. 12)—the 
Churches ‘‘have to find, by the toil of their thinkers, a vision of 
eternal and immutable truth which they can commend, without re- 
serve or qualification, to the growing demands of a more critical age 
and a more awakened intelligence.’ ‘The second is “to consider the 
bearing of Christian principles on social problems and policy. It is 
no easy matter of consecration.’” Both the medieval Church and 
the Puritans failed in their effort to enforce an economic discipline. 
“And yet the attempt must be made. Christianity is not a religion 
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of dualism; and it would be a form of dualism to believe that there 
is one rule in the world of religious life, and another in the world of 
economics or international relations. Whatever the prospects—suc- 
cess or failure—praise or blame—a Christian Church is bound by its 
nature to seek ‘to reduce to the One’ the tangled skein of human 
life.” 

For this the Church is in a unique position. It is one of the few 
institutions in modern society where all classes can mingle together 
in a common purpose—the fellowship of worship. The Church is 
the one institution which can look at the problem of life as a whole, 
rather than in segments. It should be close to the people. The 
Middle Ages are regarded by some historians as the best age of his- 
tory—although I am not so sure. But they did provide people with 
two things which we all need today—a sense of duty and a sense of 
fellowship. I believe in the Christian transformation of lives. It 
is the function of the Church to preach the regeneration and redemp- 
tion of man with the aid of divine help, as well as to be the custodian 
and the recreator of the cultural values upon which the life of de- 
mocracy depends. I discount the doctrine of hope in the present 
world; but I do believe in the Christian doctrine of faith. If we can 
believe there is an inscrutable Providence with an ultimate plan for 
mankind in which each of us has a responsible place, then we can 
show new determination. 

History is not a process entirely of cause and effect. Some nations 
suffer a fate which they do not deserve; others escape miraculously 
from their own sins. Accidents happen and acts of creation take 
place, which suddenly produce constructive change. America is still 
flexible. If it reawakens its capacity for self-criticism, it may yet save 
itself and the Christian civilization upon which it was founded. In 
this task the American Churches will have a fundamental role. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By HuGu T. Kerr, Jr. 


JOURNALISTIC VENTURES ON THE CONTINENT 


URING the Nazi domination of Europe, religious publica- 

tion was either driven underground or abruptly curtailed. 

A question has been in the minds of many whether any- 
thing like the old journalistic theological activity of pre-war days 
will ever be revived. ‘There are reasons to think not, at least not 
for some years to come. American and British dependence, for ex- 
ample, upon German theological leadership which has been so 
marked in the past may well have come to an end. For one thing, 
the great stock of reference sets, books, type, and plates has been 
greatly depleted by bombing and the ravages of war. Some Ger- 
man scholarship has become suspect due to evidences of Nazi col- 
laboration. Professor Gerhard Kittel of Wérterbuch fame, we have 
read, has been suspended from Tiibingen University because of his 
Nazi party affiliations. “The gap between Anglo-American and Ger- 
man religious thinking regarding the relation of theology and the 
political order grew apace during the war with the result that much 
German theological thinking will seem to us strangely academic and 
irresponsible. 

Writing in The Protestant Voice some time ago, L. J. Trinterud, 
the religious editor of the Westminster Press and an Associate 
Editor of THEoLocy Topay, found in this situation a challenge to 
America. ‘A new sense of mission,’”” he said, “must come over 
American religious publishing houses and a new sense of creative 
pioneering must come upon American religious scholarship.” We 
do not know, of course, what the future of book publishing on the 
Continent will be or what manuscripts were being born ex-tempore 
that may form the basis of a theological renaissance. Nor do we 
know whether American religious thought will rise to the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility now thrust upon her publishing houses 
and authors. 
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In the kindred field of theological reviews and journals, once so 
versatile and prolific, there are some signs that the old established 
periodicals may, in time, be revived. But a new theological jour- 
nalism of some promise is already emerging in Europe. In France, 
a Protestant weekly paper called Réforme, edited by a layman, is 
being widely circulated. It is sold on the newsstands and is often 
quoted in the secular press. Nicolas Berdyaev has been interested 
in a new serial publication known as Cahiers de la Novelle Epoque. 
In Belgium, a Protestant review, Vocations, lists as among its aims, 
“to give help in living the Christian life upon all levels of existence, 
including the level of business.” The first Protestant weekly to ap- 
pear in Berlin since 1941, Die Kirche, is being sponsored by Bishop 
Otto Dibelius and Dr. K. Boehme with the permission of the Ameri- 
can military government. In Switzerland, a substantial bi-monthly 
journal, Theologische Zeitschrift, has been inaugurated with Karl 
Ludwig Schmidt, the eminent New Testament scholar, as editor. 
This is, so far, the most ambitious undertaking of all and will bear 
watching. 

The one outstanding characteristic common to all these new ven- 
tures is the patent concern expressed by religious leaders for the po- 


litical and social problems of the day. The new journal mentioned 
in connection with Berdyaev’s name, for example, is devoted to a 
discussion of the problems of the new world and, in particular, of 
the relations between Russia and the West. A similar broadening 
of viewpoint is to be found in the Berlin weekly, the first issue of 
which stressed the importance of accurate and adequate coverage of 
religious news outside Germany. 


THE GAUNTLET-—SCANDAL OR CHALLENGE? 


Whatever may be the reasons for the popularity of the best-selling 
novel by James Street, The Gauntlet is a disturbing and perplexing 
book. It is the story of a young Baptist seminarian and his wife who 
find their ideals of the Christian ministry fading as they begin their 
work in a small Missouri town. It has been suggested that this is a 
Protestant Going My Way, and, indeed, it is to be soon adapted for 
the movies. But it will hardly redound to the glory of Protestant- 
ism! For one thing, there is an evident vagueness and ambiguity 
about the hero’s conception of the ministry. While still in seminary 
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he often asked himself, “On the level now, why are you a preacher, 
and where are you going?” When he becomes embroiled in the 
petty personal squabbles of church management, he shows courage 
and determination but also stubbornness and tactlessness. Further- 
more, he drifts swiftly from the more evangelical moorings of his 
early faith to a facile theology which eventually equates God and 
Humanity. When the possibility of a large suburban church with 
an increase in salary looms, he rationalizes, “If I’m going to preach 
I might as well make a good living at it.” Even though he finally 
catches a new vision of the rural ministry at the close of the story, 
the whole attitude of the book adds up to a devasting arraignment 
of the Protestant ministry. 

For those of us who have theological education and the ministry 
at heart, there are three reflections growing out of this novel that 
may help us to transcend its satire in the recognition of its challenge. 
First, as this book makes clear there would appear to be an un- 
fortunate hiatus between academic seminary training and the mun- 
dane demands of the local church. When we first meet London 
Wingo, the minister of The Gauntlet, he is flushed with the prospect 
of preaching not only with zeal but with knowledge, and his first 
sermons betray an uneasy urge to display his scholarship. But he 
soon finds that he must unlearn much that he has highly prized, and 
in addition he finds a whole new set of problems facing him for 
which his educational training has apparently not fitted him. This 
is not an indictment of the seminary curriculum so much as a recog- 
nition of the lamentable fact that students often fail to relate their 
theological education to their ministry—the fault being equally di- 
vided between themselves and the seminaries. 

Secondly, the financial aspect of the ministry is bluntly thrust 
upon the readers of this story. The hero, as we have indicated, is a 
married man while still in seminary and about to become a father. 
Money matters become so pressing that a pastoral charge is accepted 
before the theological course is completed. Although the situation 
in theological schools today is somewhat different (the plot of the 
novel is dated in 1923), the financial side of the ministry is still with 
us. For instance, today most theological students can find highly 
remunerative work while pursuing their studies, and there are few 
who do not avail themselves of this opportunity, spurred on, to be 
sure, by the seminaries in an effort to dignify “field work” and “in- 
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ternship.’”” This, plus the recent war psychology, has resulted in a 
tremendous upswing in marriages among seminary students, and 
where family responsibilities increase financial considerations in- 
evitably are intruded. 

These two reflections, however, would not be great cause for alarm 
were it not for a third which is inextricably bound up with what has 
already been said. We refer to the implication that there is a shock- 
ing absence of a sense of mission and purpose on the part of Protes- 
tant seminarians and ministers. With many brilliant exceptions, 
one can believe that there would be not a few students and pastors 
who would be frankly embarrassed by the question, “On the level 
now, why are you a preacher, and where are you going?’ The 
seminaries might also ask themselves such a question in regard to 
their work. For example, what kind of ministers are the theological 
schools trying to train? Do they wish to prepare prefabricated prod- 
ucts for a static and complacent Church situation, or do they think 
of themselves as schools of the prophets, in the basic sense of that 
word? It may well be time for both students and seminaries to catch 
a new vision of the Christian ministry and to pray the prayer of the 
minister's wife in The Gauntlet, “Lord, give me the courage to try 


to change things that should be changed for the good of mankind, 
serenity to accept things that should not be changed, and sense 
enough to know the difference.” 


THE THEOLOGY OF PATRIOTISM 


In recent years one often heard the complaint that there are few 
appropriate hymns that can be used for patriotic services and oc- 
casions. Most modern hymnals are weak at this point although 
there are many hymns not specifically patriotic in motif that are 
eminently suitable, as for example, “Our God, our Help in ages 
past,”” or “A mighty Fortress is our God.” Recognizing a lack of 
distinctly American contributions along this line, the Hymn Society 
of America has lately conducted a contest in an effort to secure some- 
thing original and fresh, and their results are now published in a 
pamphlet containing twelve ‘‘Hymns of Christian Patriotism.’” The 
avowed purpose of the Society was to solicit hymns ‘expressive and 
interpretative of enlightened Christian thought with reference to 
the relationship of the individual to his country and to his fellow- 
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men, of whatever nation, race or creed.” Whether the quest was 
successful is another matter and depends on what norms are used for 
determining what constitutes a good hymn—not forgetting the com- 
plicated problem of the wedding of hymn with tune. 

Although all the hymns represented in this contest are dignified 
and stately, there is little evidence of Christian patriotism, and, in- 
deed, what patriotism there is can often be questioned from a theo- 
logical point of view. Surely pride-of-nation is a legitimate theme 
for hymns of this kind, and in these selections that note is struck 
again and again; but more important still is what may be called the 
objective reference, so that when we sing of land and country we 
worship God and not merely ourselves. But we could easily be too 
critical; the editors tell us that though many others signified their 
intention to participate in this contest, the Muse apparently failed 
them before the deadline! And that is what we would expect, for 
great hymns, like great poetry, are not created at will. Moreover, 
poetry is not always hymnody—was it not Tennyson who said that he 
was incapable of writing a hymn? It may be that some of these 
verses will find their way into hymnals, but we still await those that 
will sing their way into our hearts and into our worship. 


EVANGELISM—WHERE TO BEGIN 


Much discussion has attended the publication of the Church of 
England's report, Towards the Conversion of England, but perhaps 
undue attention has been given to the proposed means for publiciz- 
ing and even advertising the Christian Church. This, at least, is 
the considered conclusion of the Bishop of Worcester who writes 
about this matter in World Dominion (Nov.—Dec., 1945). “What 
worries me,” says the Bishop, “is that people form committees to 
teach others how to evangelize, and in many cases they have no in- 
tention of engaging in evangelistic work themselves.” There must 
be, he argues, not only a vision of the need for evangelism but also a 
willingness to submit to the influence of the Holy Spirit without 
whose power no revival is possible. “There is no man-made way of 
revival, nor is there any quick or easy road to evangelism . . . when 
all has been said and done evangelism must begin in the hearts of 
those who would evangelize.”” The Bishop speaks of a danger which 
is all too common in contemporary Church life, namely, the delusion 
that through some sort of ecclesiastical bureaucracy and high-pres- 
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sure salesmanship people outside the Church can be induced to be. 
come Christians and that thereby new power and vitality for the 
Church will be automatically forthcoming. But can we expect those 
outside the Church to be evangelized by those who give no evidence 
that they are themselves evangelized? 

There is another important consideration that needs to be weighed 
carefully at this point. Given the passion for evangelism, what ap- 
proach to the outsider is best suited to win him for Christ and the 
Church? A spate of books in recent years has advocated what may 
be termed the indirect approach. That is to say, in communicating 
the Christian faith the effort is made to play down traditional ter- 
minology and belief in the endeavor to show that antique forms are 
not essential since what they really mean is—and then follows a 
modernized faith fully emancipated from theological archaisms. 
This, of course, has the effect of saying that the Church is old- 
fashioned and out-moded in its traditionalism. Still another ap- 
proach attempts to recreate the meaning and significance of the tra- 
dition. ‘This seems to be the method, and a rather successful one, 
of C. S. Lewis in his popular radio broadcasts. In speaking of the 
words “Father” and “‘Son”’ in connection with the Trinity, this bril- 
liant apologist reminds us that, “the New Testament picture of a 
Father and a Son turns out to be much more accurate than anything 
we try to substitute for it.’ Still a third method, one we believe 
Brunner—but not Barth—would endorse, is to evangelize the out- 
sider in terms of his own particular problems and anxieties to which, 
in turn, the Gospel is then applied. ‘That is to say, the evangelist’s 
purpose of enlisting sympathetic attention and enthusiastic response 
will depend upon his ability to enter with understanding into the 
life-situations of those outside the Church. ‘To tell such that the 
Church’s theology can best be understood in terms of modern philo- 
sophical or sociological clichés is, perhaps, to explain but not to 
evangelize. To begin with the Bible or with traditional theology 
may serve to acquaint the outsider with what the Church believes in 
an official sort of way, but this will hardly call forth by itself the de- 
sired personal commitment which evangelism seeks. Thus to the 
Bishop of Worcester’s call for a converted ministry there must be 
added the plea for approaching the outsider where he is, bringing 
to bear upon him and his existence the light, the hope, and the power 
of the Gospel. 





THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


TEACHING CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


ROTESTANT chaplains are agreed that when they return to 
Pein pastorates they will teach Christianity more effectively. 

The widespread ignorance of servicemen and civilians regard- 
ing the fundamentals of evangelical Christianity is admitted by every- 
one. One chaplain has made up a list of “‘musts’”’ which he feels the 
Churches ought to take seriously if the ‘walls of Jerusalem” are to 
be rebuilt. He suggests that each Church ought to have a stronger 
and more appealing program for men, a boys’ department with ser- 
vice projects and recreational programs, a planned and comprehen- 
sive program for youth, a better training for personal commitment 
and Church membership, and more adequate substitutes for old 
taboos. He adds that Christian discipleship has been made too easy, 
that church attendance has not been required as a spiritual neces- 
sity, that the Church has not been given the place of influence it once 
held in the community, and that a poor job of indoctrination has 
been done. 

Time, recently quoting from an article on Christian education 
(first published in The Christian Century), written by Professor J. 
Paul Williams of Mt. Holyoke College, says that “Catholics do it 
better.” Granting that Protestantism was an inspiration to general 
education, the article states that it has failed miserably in its own 
educational program. Churches and ministers no longer support 
Christian colleges with faith or funds. Protestant clergymen have 
dodged their responsibility as educational leaders in the Churches. 
“Protestant pastors must begin to put as much thought and energy 
into Protestant education—or yield religious primacy in America.” 

These are sobering words! However, it is high time we removed 
some of the glamor from Catholic education. We admit that Prot- 
estants should employ as much thought, financial support, and energy 
in education as do Roman Catholics;—but do we desire all the results 
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of Catholic education? Is Catholic education fully Christian from 
the evangelical point of view? 

Many a Protestant (and Roman Catholic) serviceman was some- 
what repulsed by the religious situation in Italy where the Roman 
Catholic Church has a monopoly on religion. If we wish a Church 
in which the sacrifice of the mass is central; where authoritative in- 
doctrination is the way of education; where the Church is ruled, 
taught, and judged by the ordained clergy; where faith is trust in the 
accepted dogmas of the Church; where the Word is practically equal 
to tradition; where uniformity is preferred to unity in diversity; and 
where a number of other doctrines and practices obtain—then we 
should join the Roman Church! There is a limit to our admiration 
and adulation of that Church. 

We hope the chaplain-pastors will lead the way in a great Protes- 
tant teaching crusade. However, they will discover that before such 
a crusade can begin, we will need a clear-cut idea as to what we should 
teach. Further, we will need to understand what it means to “teach” 
according to the evangelical sense of the word. Again, the Church 
cannot do that work alone; it must have the support of the home. 
Education also requires a disciplined community. And good teach- 
ing in and through the Church will cost in time, personal effort, and 
money! 


COMMITTEE OF WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
MEETS IN GENEVA 


The ecumenical movement is now in a significant state of develop- 
ment. By the time this issue of THEoLoGy Topay comes from 
the press the Provisional Committee of the World Council of 
Churches will have met in Geneva in February. To date ninety 
Churches have voted to become identified with the Council. It is 
anticipated that six delegates will attend from America. One of the 
major tasks of the Council is to prepare plans for a World Confer- 
ence at which the ecumenical movement can be definitely constituted. 

The World Council is a reality in spite of its provisional character 
at present. It has increasingly become not only a symbol of world 
Christian unity, but a practical organ of collaboration and theologi- 
cal conversation among the Churches. The war has strengthened 
the Council and the reality for which it stands. ‘This is due to the 
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fact that the majority of Churches have come to understand better 
and more deeply what it means to belong to the Una Sancta. Frail 
though the Council was, it survived the War! To be sure, the Coun- 
cil did not express itself as articulately as did the Vatican,—but this 
was due to the fact that the constituent Churches did not speak either. 
The Council did stand for great principles through its press service 
and the utterances and actions of its staff personnel. 

Collaboration has increased steadily in the months since the war 
because of the desire on the part of constituent confessions to do 
their part in relief and rehabilitation. The staff and budgets of the 
Geneva office are of necessity larger than ever,—and they must in- 
crease. ‘This expansion is in itself a critical problem right now. 

There are many issues confronting the World Council in the years 
ahead. How shall large relief funds be given and distributed in the 
spirit of agape? How shall the Orthodox Churches be regarded 
since they face a new situation in the relation of the Church to the 
state in Soviet Russia and Soviet-controlled areas? How shall the 
American Churches, which have little historical tradition and ec- 
clesiastical theology, be able to enter into and take their part in the 
Una Sancta with some theological maturity? Now that America has 
emerged from this War with such military and political prestige, 
how can Americans in the ecumenical movement discharge their 
responsibility in the Church with adequacy of leadership and humil- 
ity? What place shall be given the younger Churches in a World 
Council that is packed with established ecclesiastical traditions? 
How can the representatives who have been changed by the War un- 
derstand those who have not suffered at all for the faith? How shall 
the distinctly Protestant witness of the sixteenth century make its 
contributions on grace and faith felt in a Council which is dominated 
by other traditions? 

How can the World Council staff be saved from developing into 
a bureaucracy which may insist upon developing programs for unity 
from a promotional office? How shall the spirit of ecumenicity con- 
tinue to grow so as to keep the body of machinery from subordinat- 
ing the Spirit? 

The early days of enthusiasm in ecumenics are past. The develop- 
ment of the World Council and especially of its supporting spirit 
in the Churches will be hard and patient work. The next few years 
will be critical years for this development in world Christianity. 
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And, “unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build 
it.” Building the holy, catholic Church is not like building a com- 
mercial business! Rather, much of that building must be done in 
small inter-confessional groups which meet together for free and 
frank exchange of thought and experience, for prayer,—and above 
all, for Bible study. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE WORLD 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the World Student 
Christian Federation, Dr. John R. Mott, in his eightieth year, de- 
livered an address entitled, ‘Recollections of Pioneering Days.’’ He 
could speak with authority, for his name has been associated with the 
movement from the very beginning. While a student at Cornell he 
was greatly influenced by J. D. K. Studd of England, the famous 
cricketer, who later became Lord Mayor of London. Studd was 
speaking to a group of students one evening when Mott entered. 
The first words he heard were, “Seekest thou great things for thy- 
self? Seek them not. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you.” Mott 
says he went to his room, not to sleep, but to fight. The next day 
he had a conference with Studd and was led to a vital and “‘reason- 
able” faith in Christ. From that time on, John R. Mott has been as- 
sociated with the student movement around the world. 

In his address, published in the Third Quarter, 1945, of The Stu- 
dent World, Dr. Mott recalls the many crucial issues and significant 
gatherings of the student movement, the greatest of which was the 
Mount Hermon conference in 1886. D. L. Moody, the evangelist, 
was induced to invite a number of students to Mount Hermon by the 
Inter-collegiate Movement of the Y.M.C.A. of Canada and the 
United States. Two hundred and fifty-one students from eighty- 
nine colleges and universities assembled for twenty-eight days. 
There was but one meeting a day with Mr. Moody presiding. Much 
time was given to leisurely conversation and thought. 

When the conference opened, there were only three students think- 
ing about foreign missions, and only one of them had decided to go 
abroad. By the last night of the conference ninety-nine had made 
their decision. During prayer the next morning, the one-hundredth 
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man volunteered! During the subsequent years, seventeen to eight- 
een thousand American and Canadian students have gone out in the 
missionary service of the Church. 

Dr. Mott closed his anniversary address by saying that he believed 
the best years for the student movement lie ahead. Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft pointed out that we are at a point in history where the sharp- 
est break in the whole university tradition is being made. This 
concern about the meaning of higher education is the Federation’s 
greatest Opportunity. 

The Student Christian Movement in the past has provided us 
with the finest of our present ecumenical leadership. Great things 
are to be expected from the students of this generation who have 
passed through a fiery ordeal in which they have been tempered and 
purified. Bible study, prayer, fellowship, and evangelism have been 
the emphases of the student movement during these past years. Its 
theology has become more Biblical and realistic. The student move- 
ment has within it the possibility of becoming the spearhead of re- 
vival and ecumenicity. 

Last, but of the utmost importance, is the fact that Church and 
student leaders are working together in a new appreciation of the 
Church. For some time, student groups were impatient with the 
traditional Churches. The Churches, on the other hand, were 
alarmed at the independence and the interdenominational latitude 
of student work. Student leaders today sense the primacy and the 
importance of the Church. And increasingly churchmen sense the 
importance of student work, and its need of support, of independ- 
ence, of a strong leadership. The W.S.C.M. should be “in” the 
Church but a “nuisance” to the Church, to quote Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BECOMES MORE 
CATHOLIC 


Pope Pius XII, on the day before Christmas, 1945, created thirty- 
two new cardinals to replenish the College of Cardinals and bring 
its number up to seventy, which is the maximum allowed by canon 
law. These new princes of the Church come from nineteen coun- 
tries and six continents. The ratio of Italian members was reduced 
from sixty-three percent to forty percent. For the first time since 
the ‘‘Babylonish Captivity” of the Papacy by the French government 
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in the fourteenth century, Italians are not in the majority. Every 
continent now has a cardinal. North and South America, which had 
three, now have fourteen. Both of the new Italian cardinals gained 
their distinction as papal nuncios to Brazil. Canada’s new cardinal 
is located in English-speaking, Protestant, Toronto. China’s first 
prince of the Church is a native Chinese. Africa’s appointment rep- 
resents colonial peoples. Patriarch Gregory Peter XV of the Ar- 
menian Catholic Church joins Cardinal Ignatius Tappouni of 
Syria who was elevated from the Eastern Rite in 1935. Thus, Asia 
Minor, as well as a group of converted Orthodox, are brought within 
the orbit of Roman “Catholicism.” 

Chile, Cuba, and Peru now have cardinals for the first time; 
whereas Brazil and Argentina each have two more. Three cardinals 
each were appointed from Spain, France, and Germany. From 
France and Germany the Pope elevated men who were prominent 
in the resistance movement. The new cardinal from Poland shared 
the sufferings of his people and welcomed the Russians. Hungary's 
cardinal suffered imprisonment by the Nazis. The youngest car- 
dinal appointed was Bernard Griffin, forty-six years of age, from 
Britain. The Archbishop of Utrecht received the first red hat to be 
offered any Dutchman since the Reformation. 

The Pope also issued a program for peace on the day following the 
the announcement of the new cardinals. While the address showed 
little originality, it did set forth in sober and logical terms the broad 
basis for a just and lasting peace. To have peace, the Pope said, 
there must be good will and justice between victors and vanquished, 
a freedon of communication between peoples and the end of im- 
perialistic rule, and the end of totalitarian states which lower men 
to the status of pawns in the game of politics or ciphers in economic 
calculations. ‘“There must be a return to God and to the order 
established by him.” 

This action by the Roman Church has been one of its most sweep- 
ing actions in modern history, a realistic attempt to grapple with 
the issues of peace in anew day. Protestants cannot help but marvel 
at the impressive statesmanship manifested in these representative 
appointments elevated to princedom in that Church. The Roman 
Church has thereby become more “Catholic.” 

Romanism has definitely moved westward, to the new world, in 
spite of the fact that twenty-eight of the college of seventy are Italian 
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and fifty-one are European. The next pope will be elected without 
an Italian majority. It is a widespread rumor that the next Pontiff 
may be an American. And now that cardinal-designate Francis J. 
Spellman of New York has been given a signal mark of papal favor 
by being assigned to the Church of Saints John and Paul for his 
titular parish in Rome, there is strong evidence that he may become 
the next pope. 

The Russian newspaper, Jzvestia, at this writing, has attacked 
several of the new cardinals as reactionaries. The appointments, 
says Izvestia, are ‘‘part of a great political manoeuvre to improve the 
Vatican’s position in the political arena.” 

The Roman Church has at least ceased to be overwhelmingly 
“Roman.” It is a question as to whether these representative ap- 
pointments really make it more Catholic in the true meaning of the 
word. 


CHRISTIAN DELEGATION VISITS JAPANESE 
CHRISTIANS 


On October 19, 1945, a deputation of four Church leaders left 
New York by plane for Japan to confer with representatives of the 
Japanese Christian community on the common tasks of the two 
nations during the period of reconstruction and to study the relief 
and rehabilitation needs of the Churches in Japan. 

The delegation was warmly received, in spite of months of bomb- 
ing by the Allied forces resulting in the death of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, women, and children, the demolition of industrial 
centers, and the destruction of religious edifices. 

The delegation found Kagawa physically worn, but spiritually 
buoyant. He is busily engaged in evangelism, in the promotion of 
co-operatives, in relief work, and in the strengthening of the Social 
Democratic Party. Kagawa said Japanese Christians will welcome 
missionaries “who will work with them and who will not try to lead 
or direct them as members of a conquering nation.” He asks for 
“prayers, Bibles, and good missionaries.” 

There is great promise in Kagawa’s statement that “Japan has been 
completely beaten both by external force and by internal rottenness. 
Her only hope for tomorrow lies in her complete conversion of the 
heart and mind to the will of Almighty God. America, and the 
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United Nations, as victors, have assumed the role of leadership in 
our world. Their only hope lies in their complete acceptance and 
recognition of the will of Almighty God.” 

With the sympathetic attitude of General Douglas MacArthur, 
the possibility of Emperor Hirohito’s professing Christianity, the 
abolition of Shintoism as the state-supported religion of Japan, and 
especially with the providential receptivity of spirit which charac- 
terizes the Japanese, it behooves us to pray for Japan, its people and 
its Christian leaders, to send Bibles, and to see to it that only the best 
missionaries be sent to Japan—and in the name of the whole Church 
of Jesus Christ! The collapse of Japan’s political faith affords an 
opportunity for her Christianization. 


DUTCH CHURCH MAKES “NEW BEGINNING” 


Those who have read the story of the Dutch Church during the 
war years were amazed at the stand it took in the face of evil. The 
spirit of the Reformation revived and the Church was renewed, re- 
united, and re-formed. Church and people were more closely as- 
sociated than for many years past. The Church spoke from its 
center, Jesus Christ, but it discovered that to speak from that center 
it had to address every evil of the common life. 

And now, this renewed Church is to be a different Church. There 
is to be a new synod in Holland. The old synod concerned itself 
with administrative matters of government only, but the Church of 


the years of occupation had to “speak the word of the Lord,” that is, — 


from within the Church itself, rather than from a governing synod. 
This was the Word that stopped Hitler. The new Church will seek 
to capture that spirit and incarnate it into new forms. 

In November of last year the General Synod of the Netherlands 
Reformed Church met in the historic ““New Church” of Amsterdam. 
At the special intercession service Professor Miskotte reminded the 
congregation of the decision taken at the Synod of Dordrecht in 1619 
that the National Synod be held every three years. Instead of three 
years, he said, three centuries have passed since a truly national synod 
has been held. For a long time the Church has been concerned only 
with administration; but now a “new beginning” is to be made. 
The Church is to put her house in order, to replace its antiquated 
Church order with a new one, and witness to the nation as a whole. 
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President Zeydner presided at the opening session and welcomed 
delegates from other Churches, as well as the Prime Minister. 
Bishop Berggrav expressed gratitude on behalf of the Church of 
Norway for the witness of the Dutch Church during the occupation. 
Reverend Roland Allen represented the Church of England and Dr. 
Samuel M. Cavert the Churches of America. Other delegates were 
present from Scotland, Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden. 

The synod voted to carry on a national broadcasting program in- 
stead of continuing the pre-war system of private political or religious 
companies. It set up special commissions to study the questions of 
capital punishment and that of the colonial commonwealth. (Al- 
ready the federated Protestant missionary societies have issued a 
statement on the Indonesian situation in which they declare them- 
selves for the total liquidation of the colonial relationships and the 
declaration by Queen Wilhelmina in 1942 which promised to Indo- 
nesia a participation on terms of equality in the freely accepted 
framework of a commonwealth.) 

A Protestant press center has been set up at The Hague, which is 
to publish weekly bulletins in Dutch and English, and—when more 
paper is available—in German. 

One other project seeks to make real to bankers, journalists, la- 
borers, business men, and schoolmasters, many of whom have be- 
come estranged from the Church, the vital implications of Chris- 
tianity for life today, through conferences, mass meetings, and with 
the finest publicity techniques. The center of it all is a new lay- 
man’s training school which is to be started this year in Driebergen. 
It is a seminary and boarding school which aims to train lay workers 
for Church tasks in a short period of time, as social workers, teachers 
or pastor's assistants. It is training for “home mission work.” A\l- 
ready one hundred have enrolled in this new “Church and World 
Institute.” Mr. A. W. Kist, a lawyer of Rotterdam, is one of the 
leaders in this new venture. It is hoped that this Institute, known 
as the Eagle’s Nest, will become an ecumenical center used by all the 
Protestant churches of Holland. 


THE STATE OF RELIGION IN THE UNITED STATES 


According to the Yearbook of the American Churches recently 
published, the membership of religious bodies has increased 32.8 
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percent between 1926 and 1943-44. Two hundred and fifty-six 
bodies report a total membership of 72,492,669 adherents. 

This census indicates that the smaller bodies fall as well as rise, 
and that the larger religious bodies gained more than the smaller. 

These statistics, however, leave much to be desired. In colonial 
America only one person in ten belonged to a religious body whereas 
today the ratio is about one in two. At the same time we face a 
widespread breakdown in morals and a loss of spiritual integrity. 
The increase in membership, we feel, has been made at the expense 
of spiritual quality. ‘There is no merit in getting the whole popu- 
lation into the memberships of the religious bodies, unless they are 
sufficiently Christianized. In fact, these statistics may lead to self- 
deception. 

These statistics do not tell us how many people in the United 
States regard themselves as Church members who are not on Church 
rolls. In Canada, a government census revealed hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who regarded themselves as Church members who 
could not be accounted for by the Church rolls. 

Again, many Churches carry all the members they can possibly 
number on their record books. Some of these members are de- 
ceased; others are living away from the parish and have a most tenu- 
ous relationship with the home Church. The number of Church 
people living away from home parishes is large. 

Of course, the greatest question about statistics like these is that 
they do not tell us what constitutes a Church member. What is the 
standard of education, of faith-response, and of everyday Christian 
living required of persons who join these religious bodies? Can we 
take any comfort in the fact that some people belong to religious 
bodies which can hardly pass as Christian Churches? Before we can 
take these statistics seriously we shall need a clearer definition of 
the nature of these religious bodies, and a more adequate criterion 
as to what it means to be a Church member. 
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MEN AND SAINTS; Prose and Poetry, by Charles Péguy, rendered into Eng- 
lish by Anne and Julian Green. 303 pp. New York, Pantheon Books, 
1944. $2.75. 

Charles Péguy belongs to the lineage of Pascal and Kierkegaard. A 
man of the soil and of the people, he is, moreover, a true representative of 
Christian France, closely akin to Joan of Arc, his patron saint who “was 
of the People, and Christian, and saintly” (p. 168). Nay, this great poet 
uses the simple language of common folk. He exalts it to the point that 
it takes on some of the majesty of Holy Writ. In their rendering, Anne 
and Julian Green have not only been accurate translators but they have 
safeguarded a great deal of the rhythm and color of Péguy’s style which 
indeed puts so-called literary styles to shame. Readers who feel tempted 
to brush up on their French will be delighted to compare the English ver- 
sion on the right page with the original printed on the left—a very happy 
presentation. 

Pascal believed only those witnesses who were ready to die for the sake 
of their testimony. Péguy did exactly that. A crusader for social jus- 
tice, a Christian fully committed to his faith, he was killed in battle in the 
early days of the First World War. What he wrote, therefore, was truly 
written with his life blood. No wonder that his prophetic message, com- 
ing as it did from the depths of the French soul, proves to be in our day 
more timely than ever. 

A message from the soul of France must needs be a message for the 
whole world. This is particularly true of the basic verities expressed 
by this highly educated thinker in his fortnightly notebooks created and 
maintained by him in Paris from 1900 to 1914. What we have here is 
an excellent selection of excerpts which might have been pertinently en- 
titled ‘““The Heart of Péguy,” provided we give to the word “heart” its 
richest meaning. 

Péguy’s Notebooks (Cahiers de la Quinzaine) are to be remembered as 
one of the bravest and one of the most unselfish literary ventures that 
ever was. Never did the enterprise have a cent in reserve. It was truly 
a work of faith, of hope, and of love. In his own words the pioneer knew 
that “what is not taken out of money, what is not demanded of money, 
must always be derived somewhere: that for which there is no money, 
that which is not paid with money, must be paid for in the form of per- 
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petual overwork, at the constant risk of life, in irreparable havoc to 
health” (p. 75). 

Péguy could in all truth say to the socialist leader Jean Jaurés, “Listen, 
You know very well that I am not asking you to let me collaborate on 
your newspaper. My life belongs to the ‘Cahiers.’”” Yet Péguy the 
Christian socialist found it most natural to offer his good services to one 
in whom he expected to find a fellow worker. The pathetic interview 
reads like a tragedy which illustrates the tragedy of our times as the tired, 
bowed, and weary politician Jaurés turns down Péguy’s offer with the 
remark, “You know very well how it is. . . . It is easier to have con- 
tributors than to find financial backers.” That Péguy already knew. 
“Heavy, crumbling,” Jaurés “got into that loitering cab. I have never 
seen him since,”’ concludes Péguy (pp. 157, 159). 

No wonder that he sees in full view the truth that “the world is against 


us.” Kierkegaard could have signed the essay written under that title 


(pp. 72-77). In this modern world of ours where base souls naturally 
turn to baseness, old-fashioned probity seems out of date, and only ‘‘fools” 
turn to it (p. 79). Péguy was clearly such a “fool,” and he was proud of 
it. 

Already the lengthened shadow of his cross was on his path as he 
summed up his cultural heritage. A penetrating study on “The Hu- 


manities” leads to the remark that “the crises of teaching are not crises 
of teaching; they are crises of life” (p. 31). 

At the bottom of it all lies man’s mortal sin likened to leprosy in a 
great poem (pp. 212-231). The poet does not hesitate to make God the 
Father speak, blending “the simplicity and wisdom of an old French 
peasant with the knowledge and shrewdness of a Church father’’ (Intro- 
duction, p. 12). Why, who could speak better of his stars, of his own 
saints, or of the Three Virtues than the Lord himself? ‘He is the Lord, 
and because he is the Lord he can speak of creation not only with the 
authority of the creator, but at the same time with the humor and the 
matter of fact tone of the farmer who talks about his crops. He is im- 
mensely good and immensely forgiving; he grieves to punish the wicked; 
he is for justice with a strong leaning toward mercy; he loves all his chil- 
dren, particularly the French, for reasons which he explains at length” 
(Introduction, p. 13). 

Need we now add that Péguy’s faith is that of a primitive? His ob- 
vious sincerity and his tranquility of soul have been nurtured at the 
source of popular piety, especially the liturgy in which the Church had 
stored up so much spiritual wealth. Thus his childlike manner and his 
moving use of repetition, as his pilgrimage leads him back to Calvary. 

The concluding poem of this selection, entitled “Night” (pp. 270-299), 
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reaches into the heights and depths of pure poetry as it concludes with 
the evocation by God the Father of the grievous scene at Gethsemane. 
Christian reading, like a Christian friendship, is at its best an election. 
This review has been written in the hope that a unique volume like 
Péguy’s Men and Saints might find its place on some bookshelf in the 
sanctuary of a study. 
EMILE CAILLIET 


Wesleyan University 


An Essay ON Man, by Ernst Cassirer. 237 pp. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, Yale University Press, 1944. $3.00. 

This is a wise and readable book by a great philosopher on an urgent 
and timely theme. Professor Cassirer, whose death was mourned only a 
few months ago, is justly famous in both Europe and America alike for 
his historical scholarship and for his monumental work, Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms. The present volume is an eminently successful effort 
to state the thesis of the longer work in brief and readable fashion. The 
subtitle, ‘““An Introduction to a Philosophy of Culture,” defines the task 
of the book. Using the notion of symbol as a tool of analysis, Professor 
Cassirer analyzes such various aspects of human culture as myth and re- 
ligion, language, art, history, and science, finding amid the diversity and 
heterogeneity an underlying unity in their various employment of sym- 
bols. 

The first chapter, “The Crisis in Man’s Knowledge of Himself,” defines 
the task of philosophical inquiry as self-knowledge and proceeds to a lucid 
and learned survey of the conception of man from the Greeks to the pres- 
ent. The contrast between the classical conception of man’s dependence 
on God is clearly drawn. At present Cassirer finds man’s self-knowledge 
in a “problematic state” in which “the antagonism of ideas is not merely 
a grave theoretical problem, but an imminent threat to the whole extent 
of our ethical and cultural life’’ (p. 22). Again, “our technical instru- 
ments for observation and experimentation have been immensely im- 
proved, and our analyses have become sharper and more penetrating. 
We appear nevertheless not to have found a method for the mastery and 
organization of their material. Unless we find a clue of Ariadne to lead 
us out of this labyrinth we can offer no real insight into the general char- 
acter of human culture; we shall remain lost in a mass of disconnected 
and disintegrated data which seem to lack all conceptual unity” (p. 22). 

The clue which Professor Cassirer suggests to provide this unity is the 
human activity of making symbols. Man is the animal symbolicum. 
‘Man has, as it were, discovered a new method of adapting himself to his 
environment. Between the receptor system and the affector system we 
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find in man a third link which we may describe as the symbolic system” 
(p. 24). Human symbols are to be clearly distinguished from signs in 
animal behavior. Human symbols have a physiological and a psycho- 
logical basis, but they cannot adequately be understood in these terms. 
Rather they are emergents on the human level, and cannot be reductively 
analyzed in physiological or psychological terms. Indeed, the genetic ap- 
proach to human language and symbolism is rejected for a structural and 
functional analysis. This distinction between signs in animal behavior 
and symbols in human behavior may be illustrated by the difference be- 
tween a hen clucking to her chicks and human language, or between an 
ape and a man responding to a traffic light. The light and the sounds 
function as stimuli to the animals, and dependable responses may be de- 
veloped. But human responses are vastly more flexible. Man, further, 
can stand apart from the light or the sounds and view them as symbols. 
For man, likewise, the light or the sounds become themselves parts of a 
vast and intricate structure of meaning of which there is little evidence 
in animal behavior. 

But important and valid and rewarding as this concept is, this reviewer 
does not think that it offers us a “‘clue of Ariadne” for the understanding 
of either human nature or human culture. If we may distinguish be- 
tween man-in-idea and man-in-fact, or as some philosophers would say, 
between essence and existence, we must say that Cassirer deals largely 
with the former and not the latter. What another philosophy calls ex- 
istential problems or concerns are dealt with as aspects of culture which 
is simply the diverse fruit of man’s symbolic activity. This is only to say 
that the book is limited, as any book must be, by the philosophic precon- 
ceptions of its author. Thus Cassirer sees that “without symbolism the 
life of man would be like that of the prisoners in the cave of Plato's 
famous simile. Man’s life would be confined within the limits of his 
biological needs and his practical interests; it could find no access to the 
ideal world which is opened to him from different sides by religion, art, 
philosophy, science’’ (p. 41). He sees that “it is symbolic form which 
overcomes the natural inertia of man and endows him with a new abil- 
ity, the ability constantly to reshape his human universe” (p. 62). He 
even sees that in consequence of symbols man “lives in the midst of 
imaginary emotions, in hopes and fears, in illusions and disillusions, in 
his fantasies and dreams” (p. 25). But we are left in the dark concerning 
other more urgent questions such as, for example, why man should mis- 
use his symbolic forms in false communication or propaganda, or how 
and why the systems of symbolic forms man constructs in art and sci- 
ence are so readily turned to evil or diabolical ends. Why, more gen- 
erally, is man beset on the one hand with aspirations of sainthood and 
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on the other with sins? A genuinely adequate inquiry into such prob- 
lems would require a different dimension of thought. I cannot help 
reflecting how different is Cassirer’s treatment of human nature from 
(1) those naturalistic philosophers whose preconceptions are exclusively 
biological and sociological, and (2) recent religious interpretations of 
man by contemporary disciples of Kierkegaard and the philosophy of 
existence. These are not so much conflicting interpretations, as different 
dimensions of analysis. 

Having dealt with the concept, symbol, the author proceeds to apply 
it to the various aspects of human culture, which viewed from this van- 
tage point is “not a unity of effects but a unity of action, not a unity of 
products, but a unity of the creative process” (p. 70), the process, namely, 
of symbolic activity. 

It is difficult in the space of a review to convey the richness of learning 
and wisdom displayed in the analysis of the different aspects of human 
culture. Myth and religion are explored as symbolic activities in which 
the immediate qualities of the world and man are expressed. The de- 
velopment of religion from primitive ideas of taboo to an ethical and 
spiritual viewpoint is traced. In respect to language, genetic and reduc- 
tive analysis is rejected for analysis into the actual nature and uses of 
speech. Art is declared to be “not an imitation but a discovery of real- 
ity—an interpretation of reality not by concepts but by intuitions, not 
through the medium of thought, but through that of sensuous forms” 
(p. 146). The realm of history is contrasted with that of nature. Na- 
ture is made up of things with determinate structure. But man is not 
such a being; he lives rather in the indeterminate realm of possibility, 
and therefore has history. History is not simply a matter of recorded 
facts but an ideal reconstruction of certain remembered facts, selected 
and organized by certain meanings. Therefore the method of the his- 
torian must always differ sharply from that of the scientist. In his inter- 
pretation of science, Cassirer stresses, as one might expect, the rational or 
logical aspect in contrast to empirical observation. 

Rich and rewarding as this book is in both learning and in understand- 
ing, one is left with some fundamental questions. For example, there is 
the philosophic question of the metaphysical nature and status of the sym- 
bols or meanings which Cassirer uses as the tools of analysis to survey the 
world of culture. He obviously rejects the kind of reductive naturalism 
still popular in some quarters, but he is silent on what, positively, sym- 
bols are. True, he terms them emergents. But to call a thing an emer- 
gent is a singularly unenlightening statement. 

Again, the treatment of religion, while wise and sympathetic, raises 
fundamental questions. Religion is described as one aspect among oth- 
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ers of human culture—an aspect closely related to the spirituality and free- 
dom of man. Now obviously religion is that. But is that all it is? 
When one has completed such an analysis have we any adequate concep- 
tion of religion? There is likewise no intimation of the central role in 
human culture that religion has at times assumed, and which religion de- 
mands for itself. Might it not be that Christian faith could provide both 
the self-knowledge and the basis for the unification of culture which Pro- 
fessor Cassirer purports to find in man’s symbolic activity? Some of us 
think so. 

Joun A. HUTCHISON 
College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 


THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER, edited by Henry P. Van Dusen. 195 pp. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. $2.50. 

The thinking of five men is represented in this symposium, which is 
worthy of a place with the recent Vitality of the Christian Tradition, ed- 
ited by one of the five. The book is the flowering of a good many years 
of discussion within the group known as “The Younger Theologians.” 
Five members of the group, Paul Tillich, T. M. Greene, George F. 
Thomas, E. E. Aubrey, and John Knox, here bring together the results 
of their own more intimate interchange of thought. No one of the five 
presumes to speak for the other four, but it is clearly implied that the 
symposium as a whole is a collective utterance. 

If one were to judge by earlier writings of the five men, one would say 
that they occupied widely divergent points of view. Many of the differ- 
ences, however, seem to have been forgotten in the presence of the des- 
perate need of the modern world for an “answer” to its insistent question 
whether existence has any final meaning and what that meaning may be. 
One meets here an undeniable sympathy with the distinctive emphases of 
Biblical and historical Christianity. On what other ground, indeed, 
could any ‘‘answer”’ to the human predicament be properly described as 
“Christian”’? ; 

Tillich presents a searching even if somewhat labored analysis of the 
historical conditions which have resulted in the confusions which mark 
the culture of our time. He puts at the center of these conditions the 
rise and spread of ‘“‘bourgeois society” and its self-embarrassment in the 
presence of its own creation. There has been no achievement of unity 
comparable to the one which was displaced. With all its vast resources, 
the modern world is in grave danger of falling apart. 

Is there anywhere a promise of integration? Various “secular” pro- 
posals have been made, two in particular, namely, naturalism and hu- 
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manism, for meeting the need. These are considered by Dr. Greene, 
and their inadequacies clearly revealed. Greene also devotes himself to 
an exposition of “The Reasonableness of Christianity,” with special ref- 
erence to those features which seem to give “the ordinary man” most 
difficulty. 

Both Tillich and Greene agree that if Christianity is to fulfill its mis- 
sion as a transforming, unifying, and redeeming force, it must steep itself 
in the situation which now faces it. "The new world has its own vocabu- 
lary, and Christianity must learn to speak it. George F. Thomas under- 
takes to show how this may be done. In some respects, his is the most 
difficult task of the five. It is a task which cannot be entirely accom- 
plished without defeating its own purpose. There are certain Christian 
differentiae which must be preserved at all cost, because it is precisely 
these which give to Christianity its permanent significance. Dr. Thomas 
nowhere surrenders the essential. Some readers, even those who sympa- 
thize with his endeavor, might wish that his discussion of certain tradi- 
tional “forms,” for example, the Trinity and the Incarnation, had been a 
little bolder. The tritheistic danger is escaped by the suggestion of a 
“functional” Trinity (p. 114, lines 8, 9, 10), but the functional conception 
certainly calls for a profound modification of the Godward significance of 
the Incarnation (cf. Calvin, Institutes. Vol. I, bk. i, ch. xiii, pts. 2, 3, 6, 
7,17, 22, 25, 28, 29; B. B. Warfield, Studies in Tertullian and Augustine, 
ch. 1, pp. 105-109). 

Many will find Aubrey’s chapter, “Christianity and Society,” the most 
stimulating in the book. This and the closing chapter by John Knox 
on “Christianity and the Christian” may be said to contain the gist of 
the “answer.” Tillich is in the main analytical and Greene is in the 
main critical. Both functions are necessary, but they are preparatory. 
Thomas sets forth Christianity more or less as a formulation. This too 
is necessary, for it is a way of answering intellectual questions on an in- 
tellectual level. But it still remains to consider what this body of alleged 
truth promises for the life of man as it is in the world to-day. Man isa 
socius. He can fully find himself only in community. The Kingdom 
of God is a kingdom. This is the fact stressed by Aubrey. He reaches 
back to Tillich’s analysis, and he links up with it through four words 
which, he says, bespeak the necessities of our contemporary culture. 
They are security, unity, freedom, and meaning or significance. Any- 
one whose finger is on the pulse of the times will appreciate at once 
Aubrey’s insight, and he will be impressed with the fresh and even orig- 
inal way in which these four necessities are brought into relation with 
Christianity. 

Knox supplements Aubrey with a corresponding stress on the indi- 
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vidual. For the Kingdom of God means also a citizen. Christianity 
recognizes the private order just as fully as it recognizes the public 
order. The question Knox considers is, “What has God called me to 
be and to do and how can I fulfill that vocation?” The emphasis is on 
the me and the J. In the fully rounded life of the Christian disciple 
the Christian “answer” is at once embodied and authenticated. Knox 
sets this forth with an almost pastoral simplicity. One can only regret 
that the logic of the book nuts Knox's chapter at the end rather than at 
the beginning. 
Epwin Lewis 

Drew Theological Seminary 


Tue Covenant Ipga 1n New ENGLAND THEOLOGY, by Peter De Jong. 
264 pp. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1945. $2.50. 
The field of Dr. De Jong’s study is the Reformed faith in New Eng- 

land from 1620 to 1847. His emphasis is upon various influences which 

operated to bring about a change in the temper of New England thinking 
and the virtual rejection of historic Calvinism. 

In order to understand and evaluate this change Dr. De Jong in Part I 
undertakes to give a study of the historical background of the covenant 
idea in Reformed circles. To the reformers in the sixteenth century the 
word “covenant” meant the collective essence of God's promises, the cove- 
nant of grace. This covenant brought clearly and vividly to mind the 
absolute dependence of man upon God for salvation and the sureness of 
salvation because it was the work of God. 

Later the covenant idea was made the structural basis for “covenant 
theology” in its reaction to scholasticism. It thus assumed a definiteness 
and logical precision which differentiated it from the work of the early 
reformers. In his evaluation at the end of the book, Dr. De Jong says 
that ‘Reformed theologians usually distinguished between covenant 
members who belonged to the covenant of grace as a legal relationship 
and those who found in it a communion of life." Such a conclusion can- 
not be drawn from the early reformers themselves nor from the historical 
background of the covenant idea as the author has developed it. The 
fine points of distinction between the covenant idea in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and its later development in ‘covenant theology” and Dutch Cal- 
vinism should be made in this historical section. Even among those who 
accept the Reformed-faith idea of the covenant there have been some 
differences of opinion which are not necessarily antithetical. The basis 
of such distinctions should be developed historically. 

Dr. De Jong recognizes that the source materials and treatment of this 
European historical background are decidedly ‘‘sketchy.’” But the mag- 
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nitude of this task may be understood. “The place occupied by the cove- 
nant idea in Reformed theology is by no means easy to define accurately 
and precisely. It has ramifications which control the whole structure of 
Christian doctrine.” But following the historical treatment, Dr. De 
Jong gives an excellent summary of the covenant idea as the basic motif 
in some of the fundamental teachings of the Reformed Church. The 
aspects of Calvinism which he develops in the light of the covenant idea 
are the nature and extent of sin, the relation between God and man, the 
bond between Christ and the race, the doctrine of the Christian life, and 
the Christian philosophy of history. 

In Part II of his book the author traces the development through which 
the covenant idea passed during the first two centuries of Congregational 
history in New England. On the one hand, New England settlers were 
indebted to the Anabaptists for their idea of the Church. On the other 
hand, they were committed to a Reformed theology. This inconsistency 
manifested in championing the Reformed faith while upholding the Sep- 
aratist ideal caused them to modify their ideas of the covenant of grace. 
In fact the author's contention is that ““New England from its earliest be- 
ginnings can hardly be called a form of Calvinism.” Factors contrib- 
uting to the undermining of her historic Calvinism were the decline of 
religion among the descendants of settlers and the presence of a large 
number of dissenters. The half way covenant was an expedient by which 
New England leaders tried to maintain at the same time their theocratic 
ideal and their stress on experiential piety as a requisite for Church mem- 
bership. Every change turned them further from the original doctrines. 
One of the most significant of these was a by-product of early revivals. 
Under their influence individualism triumphed to the exclusion of the 
organic character of the covenant. 

Finally in Part III the author appraises the significance of the change. 
It is his contention that the rejection of the covenant idea was accom- 
panied by reinterpretations of certain fundamental Christian concepts. 
In the interval between John Cotton and Horace Bushnell changes are 
cited in the ideas of God, man, the atonement, the nature of the Church 
and the grounds of Church membership. He also observes certain weak- 
nesses in the place of the covenant in New England, namely, the incon- 
sistency between the covenant of grace and their ideas of the Church, a 
failure to appreciate the historical aspects of the covenant of grace, stress 
on the subjective element in religion at the expense of the objective, a 
certain dualism between nature and grace, and a concern for the practical 
aspects of Church life at the expense of the theoretical. 

The material of this book was used in a doctoral thesis submitted to 
Hartford Theological Seminary. To some the covenant idea is artificial 
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in its account of the relation between God and man and untrustworthy 
in its view of the development of Biblical religion. But it would be a 
mistake to minimize the services rendered by covenant theology to Chris- 
tian progress. For others Dr. De Jong’s book should lead to a deeper ap- 
preciation of the covenant as the key to the Christian interpretation of 
history. The subject is entirely too broad for an adequate treatment of 
the covenant idea in all of its ramifications in Reformed theology. Yet 
he has succeeded in presenting well the covenant motif which runs 
through the Reformed faith. His book is a contribution toward putting 
evangelical meaning into doctrine. It brings Reformed theology into a 
real living connection with the historical development of God's plan of 
salvation. 
Lewis B. SCHENCK 

Davidson College 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE’S Petry SCHOOL, by T. W. Baldwin. 240 pp. Ur- 
bana, Illinois, University of Illinois Press, 1943. $3.00. 

It is pleasant to find an opinion of Isaak Walton's supported by the 
considered judgment of a modern scholar in this altogether admirable 
book. We read in The Compleat Angler that Dean Nowell deserved the 
credit for framing that excellent Catechism of the Church of England 


which was still in use in the middle of the seventeenth century. And 
Professor Baldwin, in this careful account of the primary school training 
received by little boys in the days of Shakspere’s childhood, also gives the 
place of first importance to Dean Nowell. All the other names are there 
too. So fully has the author told the story that hardly a critical issue is 
left unmarked, and hardly a single person who had a significant share in 
the development of the petty school system is left unmentioned. 
Happily for those readers who respect adequate documentation, Dr. 
Baldwin has more than half-filled his generous pages with quotations 
from the most significant sources. His own proper text is admirably lu- 
cid both in statement and in explanation. The result is that we see with 
pleasure and sympathy the small boy of Shakspere’s very familiar lines 


with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 


And we get a good clear notion as to why he moved so like a snail, since 
we are shown how he was put through it after he reached the room where 
the schoolmaster or an usher was in command. 

There are fortunately enough texts and school records that have sur- 
vived the ravages of time to give us a clear picture of the schooling of 
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little boys in the second half of the sixteenth century. The chief con- 
cern of the book, as its title indicates, is with the school days of William 
Shakspere. But obviously all evidence concerning the petty school in 
the England of that day is relevant. We are enabled to see quite clearly 
in turn the customs at Harrow, Winchester, St. Bees, and a number of 
other schools for boys. We are indeed, in Professor Baldwin’s words, 
enabled to “watch the system shape itself under Elizabeth to its complete 
form just in time to polish in William Shakspere’s system of beliefs dur- 
ing the 'seventies.” 

It is of the utmost importance to gauge properly the meaning of the 
foregoing quotation which is this, that ‘Petty School was predominantly 
religious.” The youngsters in pregrammar school days got practically 
all their exercises in reading in books whose chief contents were Psalter, 
other Scriptures, and Catechism, including, of course, the Lord’s Prayer. 
The story of the development of the Catechism, Long, Middle, and Short, 
is told in satisfactory and most illuminating detail. And we are left in 
no doubt that William Shakspere and his young companions were very 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the content of the historic Christian faith. 
To make assurance doubly sure, they had instruction not only in school, 
but in the public worship of God, since Church attendance was, as a mat- 
ter of course, obligatory. Here they sang the metrical Psalms according 
to the version of Sternhold and Hopkins. “After any sermon,” so runs 
acitation from St. Olave’s in 1572, ““examyne some to see what they bring 
away and to commend the good to their incorigment, and so the con- 
trary.” 

The obvious inference is that Stratford kept its proper place in the sys- 
tem. Indeed, “the canons of 1571 make it certain that Stratford obeyed 
orders.” The conclusion which seems quite inescapable is that “William 
was brought up in the Church way he should go, and there is the best of 
evidence that he never, at least publicly, departed therefrom.” 

This is not a controversial book. It does, however, write “‘finis’’ to one 
controversy, the quite unnecessary modern one as to whether Shakspere 
was a Christian or not. When Professor Baldwin has completed his task 
of comparing the catechetical and Biblical sources with passages in the 
plays, there can be no doubt that he is fully justified in entitling his last 
chapter, “William Shakspere, Anglican.” 

By way of postscript, I cannot refrain from mentioning The Eliza- 
bethan World Picture, by E. M. W. Tillyard; though it is not my present 
duty to review that very remarkable book. This should at least be said, 
that Professor Tillyard, in a volume much smaller in compass than Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's, yet painting on a much larger canvass, has given us an 
account of the faith in Shakspere’s time that so fully carries out the im- 
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pression made by the reading of William Shakspere’s Petty School, that 
any person who has read both volumes is bound thereafter to think of 
them together. Both volumes are pure gold for all readers to whom 
nothing that is soundly written about William Shakspere and the Chris. 
tian tradition can ever come amiss. 

J. VALDEMAR MOLDENHAWER 
First Presbyterian Church 
New York, New York 


CHRISTIAN EMPHASIS IN YMCA Procram, by Paul M. Limbert. 147 pp. 

New York, Association Press, 1945. $1.50. 

A CENTURY WITH YOUTH, by Sherwood Eddy. 153 pp. New York, As. 
sociation Press, 1944. $1.50. 
History oF YMCA-CuurcH RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, by S. Wirt 

Wiley. 227 pp. New York, Association Press, 1945. $2.00. 

The authors of all of these books consider themselves obeying a dictate 
of timeliness. The two which deal with history were initiated, partly at 
least, by the occasion of the Centennial of the YMCA. Neither of them, 
however, is satisfied with a story already told. Like the inscription on 
the National Archives building in Washington they believe “The Past is 
Prologue.”” They would extract from a century of experience the urgent 
and imperative lessons for today. President Limbert’s book—for he has 
been elected to head Springfield College since this book was completed— 
deals with the Christian Emphasis in YMCA programs with a constant 
consciousness “of the tremendous demands that will be made upon re- 
ligious faith in the years immediately ahead.”” It is refreshing to have 
the evidence of these three volumes that many of the leaders of the As- 
sociations are taking so seriously the Christian message and the relations 
with the Churches. 

While each is timely in its own way, the degree of timeliness will be 
appreciated in different degrees by different people. Many secretaries 
and laymen will welcome the volume on Christian Emphasis because it 
deals constructively with the problems they face day by day. Limbert 
sets himself the dual task: ‘‘to describe ways in which the Christian pur- 
pose of the Young Men’s Christian Association is now being expressed 
and to suggest points at which the best current practice shows the way to 
a more effective Christian emphasis.” It is a careful piece of editorial 
work. The reader sees here interesting and effective Christian methods 
which at the same time are described from an educational point of view 
which is sanely modern. 

While some may wish that the Christian emphasis as to content were 
dealt with more thoroughly, any fair-minded reader will be impressed by 
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the revelations here given of the amount of religious activity going on in 
many, if not most, of the strongest Associations. Limbert is fully con- 
scious of the need for full and rich content being given to the faith. Two 
quotations may be made in support of this judgment. First, he clarifies 
the “two supplemental ways’ in which the “Christian purpose is to be 
expressed in the YMCA”: 


“In specific activities that are commonly associated with Christian liv- 
ing: Bible study, devotional periods, observance of special seasons like 
Christmas and Holy Week, church attendance, personal interviews on re- 
ligion, and so on. 

“In a quality that pervades all the activities and relationships sponsored 
by the Association.” 


Then he quotes with approval the affirmation of faith adopted in 1944 
by the Student Associations (men’s and women’s) part of which reads: 


“God revealed in Jesus Christ is the foundation of our faith. . . . Je- 
sus’ understanding of man’s true relation to God, as expressed in his life, 
his teaching, and in his unswerving devotion to God, even to the Cross, is 
the basis of our knowledge of God's will. . . . In Jesus Christ we see God 
as the Father of all men who reconciles the world to himself through his 
suffering and forgiving love. 

“The Church is the unity of fellow Christians, transcending all bound- 
aries of conflict. It is the privilege and responsibility of Christians to 
work in one’s individual church toward the realization of the world com- 
munity of Christians in the Church.” ? 


The desire of the majority of the sentiment-makers in the Associations 
to fulfil the organization's historic mission “of bringing religion into the 
sphere of the daily calling’ is the reason why Mr. Wiley’s History of 
YMCA-Church Relations is truly a timely volume. Its appeal is to a 
somewhat smaller constituency of those laymen and clergymen who take 
long views and who struggle, both locally and in national relationship, to 
build up in today’s world the Universal Church of Christ. In this strug- 
gle there are many problems but the author rightly declares that “‘it is an 
extraordinary phenomenon ‘to see how such a’ lay organization should 
have maintained its non-ecclesiastical organization for . . . a century and 
at the same time have continued its close affiliation with the churches.” 
The problems involved have assumed different forms, as is to be expected 
in vital movements and in demanding times. There are some in the 
Church who probably see little reason for keeping such an expanding lay- 
men’s organization contributory to the Church. There are some in the 
YMCA who probably think its relationship to the social agencies is a 

1 Those concerned for the Christian Student Movement—both YMCA and Church—should 


also read the striking pamphlet A Century of Christian Student Initiative by Professor Clar- 
ence P. Shedd of Yale Divinity School. 54 pp. New York, Association Press, $.50. 
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more important function. Mr. Wiley sees deeper; as a thoughtful stu- . 
dent of history and from a lifetime of practical experience he regards it 

as urgent “that combined impact [of both] upon a needy world should be 

as fruitful as it can be made. . . . Unnecessary frictions have become in- 

tolerable hindrances to the common task of furthering the Kingdom of 

God.” The volume is documented with extreme care. It should be 

read by every man responsible either for national or local policy involv- 

ing the Churches and the Associations, especially those who cherish the 

Protestant tradition of giving laymen not only “a place in the parish” but 

a variety of places in the world mission of Christianity. 

Sherwood Eddy’s brief volume is popularly written for the “general 
reader and the busy layman.” It is written in the author's vivid style, 
with many allusions to well-known episodes, and with the author's per- 
sonal proposals regarding the Association’s future program. It is useful 
as a brief document for the centennial committee. Those who want 
ampler data will refer to L. L. Doggett’s A History of the YMCA (New 
York, Association Press, 1922); also to C. P. Shedd’s Two Centuries of 
Student Christian Movements (New York, Association Press, 1934). 

Davip R. PorTER 
Washington, D. C. 


THE INTERPRETER SPIRIT AND HUMAN LiFE, by A. J. Macdonald. 171 pp. 

London, S. P. C. K., 1944. 6s. 

According to the author’s plan in his Preface, ‘At certain periods in 
Church history, when revival of spiritual life has been recorded . . . the 
consciousness of the church or individual has attributed this new activity 
and energy to the influence of the Holy Spirit. This book is an attempt 
to show that this divinely quickened consciousness in the church and the 
individual has been not only a fulfillment of the promises of Jesus, but 
that it goes far back in the history of revealed religion.” 

A study of the canonical and apocryphal books of the Old Testament 
shows that the physical, mental, and spiritual activity of men is attributed 
to the Holy Spirit. Then the appearance of the idea of the personality 
of the Spirit in later Hebrew literature is studied. There is next an 
investigation of the New Testament to show that we have both the direct 
action of the Spirit on the human spirit and the endowment of the hu- 
man spirit with special grace and power. ‘Then there is a study of the 
Trinity, with reflection on the generation of the Son and the procession 
of the Spirit. The last chapters present the Spirit’s function as Inter- 
preter of Revelation and the Agent of human inspiration, and the Spirit 
as the sustainer of spiritual life in the individual and in the Church. 

The study of the revelation of the Spirit in the Old Testament is well 
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done. One is surprised to see how much of a statement and development 
of the doctrine of the Spirit the author can find, and one is still more 
surprised how well the critical order of the books and the Apocrypha fits 
in with the development of the revelation of the personality and work of 
the Spirit. The author's interpretation of the Wisdom literature, canon- 
ical and apocryphal, according to which Wisdom is the Holy Spirit, is 
highly suggestive, even though one wonders at the direct, sometimes al- 
most naive, explanation of all passages where the “breath of God” and 
similar phrases appear as clear and indubitable references to the Holy 
Spirit. One would like to follow the author in this interpretation, for 
it adds so much to the ease of finding the Holy Spirit in the Old Testa- 
ment; but now and again such an interpretation is too simple. 

The author's contention that, in the New Testament, Spirit with the 
definite article (to pneuma) always means the Holy Spirit, while spirit 
without the article (pneuma) always means the spiritual endowment of 
the human spirit, or the renewed human spirit, does not appear to hold. 
The author in his preface traces it back through Swete and Hoyle to 
Middleton's Doctrine of the Greek Article Applied to the Criticism and 
Illustration of the New Testament (1828). But he is not able to carry it 
through in the New Testament; he has to note exceptions, until he is 
sometimes almost in the position of arguing the existence of the law 
through its exceptions. Some living Greek scholars repudiate the prin- 
ciple as inadequate and sometimes misleading. 

The little volume is good reading, shows a real development in the 
study of the Holy Spirit, and is to be recommended for study. 

Joun E. KulzENcA 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, by Joseph Wood Krutch. 599 pp. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1944. $3.75. 

This biography of the famous lexicographer and essayist reminds us 
that no English man of letters, except Shakespeare, has received the adu- 
lation accorded Dr. Johnson. From the days of the Literary Club and 
the records of James Boswell to the present time, the opinions and say- 
ings of this eminent man have stimulated persons of talent and judg- 
ment. In fact the ardor of the “Johnsonians,” their devotion to search- 
ing for minutiae, justify thissumming up. Since Professor Krutch makes 
no pretension to being a “Johnsonian,” his portrait does not become dis- 
cursive on some new discovery. Hence the general reader unable to 
cope with the amazing amount of material discovered since James Bos- 
well wrote his memorable Life can now discern the retouched features 
and the fuller figure of the redoubtable conversationalist and scholar. 
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Though the learned doctor was a disputant second to none in his circle 
of thinkers, he found slight reason for debate on the subject of his faith 
in God. For apparently he sensed the finite limitations of the human 
mind in dealing with the infinite scope of the Deity. That is not to sug. 
gest, however, that he accepted the easy assumptions of religious persons 
in his day with regard to poverty and illness. For he boldly sallied forth 
against oversimplification of social problems as the will of God. All of 
his thinking opposed abstractions. Yet he consistently maintained that 
reason could not explain the existence of the Living God. As he found 
faith the hard way, accepting it after a period of denial, he possessed the 
common touch which made him tolerant of, if not sympathetic with, 
erring persons and transgressors of society's code. Finding nothing 
strange in mankind’s failures, he studied to make himself approved of 
God rather than the moral judge of his fellows. 

Whether the reader examines this biography for critical opinion on 
Johnson's writing or for explanation of his unique personality, the 
author’s agreeable style adds to the pleasure of the quest. As liberal 
quotations from the great man’s words form the basis of the account, 
the reader can almost hear his pronouncements beginning with “Sir!” 
and feel the sharp penetration of his wit. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this massive figure died more than a century and a half ago, he seems 
to live again in this book, combating stupidity, hypocrisy, and intolerance 
with all the vigor that raised him from obscurity to the literary dictator- 
ship of London in the eighteenth century. And that is why this under- 
standing and skillfully-written biography is not merely another book 
desirable to read but an experience with life itself, of which this student 
of books was ever observant amidst the activity of his varied interests. 

WiLsur DwicHtT DUNKEL 
University of Rochester 


PRAYER AND THE SERVICE OF Gop, by Daniel T. Jenkins. 135 pp. New 

York, Morehouse-Gorham, 1945. $1.50. 

This is a deeply Christian book. 

The author's purpose is to present a preface to prayer. He is less con- 
cerned about suggestions for the devotional life than about preparation 
for it. He assumes that for multitudes of men prayer has become a very 
difficult practice in our day. 

Prayer is difficult because our minds wander. That is not a peculiar- 
ity of our day. Brother Lawrence long ago suggested that the reason our 
minds wander in prayer is that we so constantly allow them to wander 
when we are not in prayer. Another difficulty we find in prayer is that 
we are under the influence of scientific determinism and of the false phi- 
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losophy which has been built on it. Our culture, moreover, is soulless 
and impersonal: no one cares about his neighbor in our vast cities; all 
are lost together. 

But the realm in which prayer exists is a personal realm where subject 
meets with subject and will with will. We ourselves object to being 
treated as mere “‘cases.’"", How much more must God, our Creator, ob- 
ject to being approached as a mere thought, the creation of our minds? 
Martin Buber and Karl Heim teach us to see that the dimension of prayer 
is not that of science but that of personal encounter. 

An encounter with God, however, must humble me since I am in re- 
volt against God. Therefore faith is the prerequisite of prayer. Other- 
wise prayer is simply self-exaltation, another form of sin. 

Sometimes prayer is not answered because we pray without belief. 
Again, prayer may not be answered because our will is not God’s will. 
But when we pray, “Thy kingdom come,” our will is clearly God's. 
Why, then, the delay? The answer is that we are living “between the 
times” and that therefore all prayer must have an eschatological setting. 
God is now preparing persons for a new world. 

Perhaps the most helpful part of this book is its emphasis on the fact 
that the Bible and prayer must go together. If my prayer is to be intel- 
ligent, then it must harmonize with the total plan of God in the world. 
How shall I know that plan apart from God’s revelation and the key to 
that revelation, Jesus Christ? 

The Bible in turn must be understood in its proper environment, the 
Church. Christians have the closest of all ties, life in Christ. To live 
without other Christians is to live without family, race, home, fathers, 
brothers. But even worshiping side by side is not enough. “We must 
show more concern for one another in the Lord.” 

This is a derivative book, not too original or stimulating, but it is de- 
pendent on the best Christian thought of our day. 

FREDERICK RIKER HELLEGERS 
Bethel Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J. 


PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERSTANDING AND RELIGIOUS TRUTH, by Erich Frank. 

209 pp. New York, Oxford University Press, 1945. $2.50. 

The expressed purpose of the author is to examine the presuppositions 
of philosophy so as to clear the way for religious truth. The author is a 
widely known Platonic scholar and is familiar with the Christian Fathers, 
especially Augustine for whom he has a special enthusiasm. Copious 
notes contain much of the meat and erudition, occupying more than forty 
per cent of the space. In these such topics as eternity and time, the ori- 
gin of the concept of free will, and evil in Schopenhauer and in Freud 
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are treated historically at some length. An index of twenty-seven pages, 
including an index to the notes, indicates how seriously the author takes 
his work and adds greatly to the book’s value. 

The plan is more like a series of essays than a continuous argument. 
Brief summaries of these may indicate the general position. 

Of “The Nature of Man”: man’s asserted sovereignty finds itself 
abruptly limited by death, moral struggle and failure, suffering, and his- 
tory. Religion comes to man at each of these points, and hence is valid 
even for modern man. The “fundamental fact from which all philoso- 
phy starts” is that man is a dialectical conflict of thought and nature, an 
irreconcilable antinomy. 

On “The Existence of God” there is more cogent negative argument 
than positive light. The philosophical proofs of God's existence are 
valid only to those who have faith to begin with, and should never have 
been taken up by those who (like Descartes) rest on purely rational foun- 
dations. Anselm's definition, for instance, “does not express anything 
other than the act of faith in which the Christian rises beyond this world 
and beyond himself.” Greek philosophy’s evidences of God are evi- 
dences only of a nontranscendent natural deity. For the transcendent 
there can be no proof. Existence is, in fact, a “category too inferior to 
be applied to God.” 

Of “Creation and Time”: Creation is a concept appearing only when 
God is no longer a natural force but a transcendent Being. Creation 
means that free and individual beings are brought forth. Time begins 
with creation. Time for the Christians is never cyclic; it is always a 
straight line; yet it is the outgrowth of imagination, since all we can ever 
experience is the present. 

On “Truth and Imagination” he sides with Kroner, placing the high- 
est religious value (as a doorway to truth) on imagination; but in “Letter 
and Spirit” he shows that logic and philosophy, not less than religion, are 
based on the ultimate foundation of analogy. Unlike Hegel, for in- 
stance, he does not wish to reinterpret religion in philosophic terms; 
nevertheless religion has a philosophical meaning even for the modern 
intellect. Everything that man knows through his own thought is merely 
letter; “Spirit is Love’’ and knowable only through faith. 

Of “History and Destiny”: he contrasts the Greek idea, now again re- 
vived, of history as a merely natural process with the Christian idea ac- 
cording to which man is a free creative spirit. The author is gloomy on 
the whole; there has been no moral progress, evil never ceases to frustrate 
man. Yet the problem of history and destiny “finds its solution in the 
belief in the creative freedom of the human spirit”; other than this “noth- 
ing in the world can be considered truly good.” 
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This book for all its brevity is erudite, serious, profound. The author 
is sympathetic with Christian faith, though like Barthians generally he 
tries to tear Christian thought completely loose from Greece. Did the 
Greeks offer no “tributaries of the Gospel”? Various criticisms could be 
made of details, especially of the chapter on eternity and time. Most 
serious is his pushing God off into the shadows of the unknowable. God 
cannot be known by experience or reason, only by faith. We cannot im- 
mediately perceive him; we can only believe in him and hope for him. 
God is not active in the world; to see God in the political and social his- 
tory of mankind means “reducing God to a political ruler.” Religion, 
it would appear, is exclusively an inward affair. Yet God is never within; 
what can be comprehended is not God, who is “far above the sphere of 
determinate being.” That this is not the Christian God hardly needs 
proving. If such a god were to reveal himself, the soul would lose him 
in the very act of understanding him. Such a deity, wholly hidden, is 
scarcely the God whom Christian theologians have tried to describe nor 
the God to whom simple Christians have given their hearts. 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Davidson College 


THEY Founp THE CHURCH THERE, by Henry P. Van Dusen. 148 pp. 

New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945. $1.75. 

Traditionally the United States has maintained an isolationist policy 
in political matters but not in regard to the Christian faith. For more 
than a hundred years the Church has been sending missionaries to all 
parts of the world. Soon after America entered the war and our airmen 
were fighting against hopeless odds in the South Pacific, stories began to 
come in of how these men when shot down had drifted to unknown 
islands and were received by the dark-skinned natives. In many cases the 
aviators feared the natives might be cannibals, but they turned out to be 
Christians. In fact, some of the rescued airmen Jater testified that they 
had accepted Christ because of what they saw in the natives. 

Beginning in a few instances word soon began to pour in like a stream 
as to how our men in the Army and Navy and Marine Corps were en- 
countering Christian missions and their results all over the world. The 
reaction of one sergeant is typical, as he wrote home to his mother: 
“When we look at the simple life and the love of God these natives dis- 
play, it makes you wonder just which race is ignorant or savage.” 

On the jacket of this book is a drawing of the chapel built by Christian 
natives on Guadalcanal, where now broods, near the sixteen hundred 
white crosses that mark our hero dead, the spirit of him who rose from 
the dead to bring life and immortality to light. This is a striking ex- 
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ample of the thing we see all through the book. What a difference it 
made when our armed forces went overseas that the Church had been 
there before them! 

The larger portion of the book is taken up with the Pacific area and 
the South Seas. Dr. Van Dusen had visited a number of mission stations 
in this area before the war, as he has described in his former volume, For 
the Healing of the Nations. Together with the incidents related by our 
men of the armed forces the author gives us a short history of missions in 
the Pacific islands. In this he depends largely upon the Missionary Sur. 
vey of the Pacific Islands by J. W. Burton. For the purpose of perspec- 
tive it is valuable to have this brief review of the notable conquests by 
Christian missions in the various areas of these great expanses. 

There are also a number of similar testimonies from troops in Central 
Africa, Egypt, Iran, India, Burma, and China, though these are at best 
only a sample of many other reactions from our soldiers and sailors which 
might be gathered. The author sums up in conclusion in these words: 
“The proven accomplishments of the missions which have been at work 
throughout the vast spaces of the Pacific these past hundred years almost 
pass credence, as they certainly are beyond praise.” 

J. Curisty WILSON 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE NEw EDUCATION AND RELIGION, by J. Paul Williams. 198 pp. 

New York, Association Press, 1945. $2.50. 

Of all the books that have appeared on the problem of the relation of 
religion to education, this one is perhaps the most penetrating in its 
analysis and the most positive in its offer of a solution. What is more, 
there is a vigor about the discussion which seems to break through the 
older methods employed in tackling the issue. 

Dr. Williams is a Congregational minister who is Associate Professor 
of Religion and chairman of that department in Mount Holyoke College. 
He also lectures at Hartford Seminary School of Religious Education. 

His purpose in writing the book is 


. to reassert the importance of religion and of religious education; 
to broaden the conception of religious education to include all the forma- 
tive experiences by means of which men achieve their hierarchy of values; 
to point out the extent to which present methods of religious education 
are inadequate; and to suggest methods whereby American public and 
private institutions can, without compromising religious freedom, pro- 
vide a more adequate education in religion. 


Dr. Williams is concerned about the struggle now going on for the con- 
trol of education. The school is the point at which society is most self- 
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conscious in its educational efforts. Recent social movements have 
shown us that powerful groups may control the schools and thus change 
the mind of a generation. If the schools are to assume an aggressive 
leadership in the formation of an improved democratic society, the place 
and kind of religion in that process is of supreme concern. Modern edu- 
cators, however, ignore religion, not merely because they are committed 
to the idea of a “nonsectarian” school, but because so many first-rate in- 
tellectuals among them lack sympathy for the traditional religions. This 
neutral, and sometimes antagonistic, attitude toward religion on the part 
of educators is resulting in a dangerous drift toward a secular education. 

This volume vigorously asserts that the preservation of a democratic 
society demands religion. Religion, however, is defined in terms of val- 
ues centering in the supreme value in the universe. If democracy is to 
function, people must be taught religion to give ultimate sanction to 
democratic society. 

The educational institutions which the Churches established to pro- 
vide religious education have not been adequate. As a result, the influ- 
ence of religion in society is restricted and weakened. Parochial schools, 
likewise, center religious education in Church schools and rob public 
education of religious influence. 

One interesting chapter deals with the status of religious education in 
various countries. Still another describes the various solutions which 
have been proposed to provide religious education: Continue and im- 
prove the existing system of voluntary religious education; nationalize 
and support the weekday church schools; inaugurate state support for 
parochial and private schools as is done in most European countries; 
teach the common religious elements of Protestantism, Catholicism, and 
Judaism in the public schools; provide religious teachers who will teach 
the various faiths to members of their own groups in the schools; and 
objectively teach the facts about religion in the schools without seeking 
to proselyte or evangelize the pupils. 

Dr. Williams favors the latter proposition with qualifications. His 
solution to the problem is that (1) all existing educational agencies of 
religious denominations should be improved and adequately supported, 
(2) the public schools should teach the facts of the religions, and (3) de- 
mocracy should be taught in the schools—by public school teachers—as 
essentially religious in character. 

With the first proposition few people will disagree. As to the second, 
the problem is in the word “teach.”” Granted that children in the schools 
should be introduced to the various religions, and particularly to the re- 
ligions of their culture, how can a teacher “teach” these religions objec- 
tively? Does not such teaching make all religions of equal value? Fur- 
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ther, if religions are to be taught objectively, how can the teacher avoid 
dealing with the sordid side of these religions? Can the objective teach- 
ing of the religions ever become the dynamic basis for democracy? The 
schools must make the effort to teach the place of religion in our culture, 
not for the sake of proselyting children or disabusing them of their re- 
ligious loyalties, but for the sake of offering them an adequate introduc. 
tion to their cultural heritage. Surely tolerance and appreciation can 
be taught through such an objective study of the religions, but the above- 
mentioned questions still persist. 

The third proposition is even more dangerous. To teach democracy, 
through democratic living, as a religion would come close to using tax 
funds for the promotion of a humanistic and socialistic religion. To 
teach democracy as a ‘“‘social faith,” based upon “common loyalties,” 
would help prospective citizens to understand democracy as a spirit of 
social living. But the nature of that “social faith’ and of those ‘“‘com- 
mon loyalties” cannot be avoided. Williams makes no mention of God 
in this connection. The religious content of such a democratic religion 
is certainly humanistic, based as it is upon the worth of the individual 
and the values of co-operative living. If the schools are encouraged to 
teach this kind of a religion, what is to prevent them from making the 
schools the spearhead of a secular religion? Where there is no transcend- 
ent norm of correction and concretion, such a social religion may easily 
lead to totalitarianism. 

The schools should teach democratic living, but why should we call 
this “religion”? Why not call it by its right name, “character educa- 
tion,” or “‘citizenship’? There is no reference to Deity in it! Evangeli- 
cals will never permit the schools to think they are teaching “‘religion,”’ if 
by religion is meant only social living in a democratic way, based upon a 
general and undefined religious content. 

The merits of this book are that it forces the Churches to take their 
educational tasks seriously, and it forces the public educators to take 
religion seriously. 

ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION, edited by Vergilius Ferm. 844 pp. New 

York, The Philosophical Library, 1945. $10.00. 

Professor Ferm of Wooster College is to be congratulated upon having 
obtained the collaboration of almost two hundred scholars in preparing 
this useful work of reference. Its notable list of contributors includes 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews; conservatives and liberals; spe- 
cialists in Biblical criticism, denominational history, philosophy, psy- 
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chology, sociology, and the history of religion. In general, each author 
has been assigned those topics nearest his heart, although the mode of 
treatment is historical and descriptive rather than polemical. 

The number of titles covered is enormous, and the cross references and 
bibliographies are as adequate as one could hope for in a single volume; 
the latter inevitably reflect predilections of the individual authors, and 
sometimes it is difficult to tell what principle has guided the editor in 
deciding whether a bibliography should be appended to a given article. 
The biographical items wisely omit contemporary figures, except for a 
few outstanding continental thinkers. There are helpful sections on 
Buddhist, Chinese, Hindu, and Japanese terminology; a fine sense of dis- 
crimination has been employed in determining which topics call for 
somewhat full treatment; all of the major fields of inquiry are covered 
with about equal adequacy; and, besides all this, there is a great deal of 
what might be called “World Almanac” information about religion in 
America. 

At the same time, no one using the book will be surprised to find cer- 
tain points at which he is dissatisfied. As is to be expected, the contrib- 
utors are not all equally skillful at the task of condensation; in this re- 
spect they range from brilliant to merely competent. There is no article 
on “freedom,” and one has to get at the topic by means ot cross references. 
It is disappointing that most of the articles on great theological and philo- 
sophical thinkers cannot be long enough to include much information 
about the contents of their major works. Occasionally one encounters a 
strange omission; for example, the Adams Foundation (First Methodist 
Church of Bloomington, Indiana) and the Kessler Lecture Foundation 
(Hamma Divinity School) are mentioned, along with many others; but 
the Gifford Lectureship is not listed. Since other British lectureships 
such as the Bampton are also omitted, I assume that a principle of selec- 
tion is being deliberately followed; but it seems to me to be a mistaken 
one, since American students read the British books, and American schol- 
ars have occasionally been invited to deliver the lectures. However, af- 
ter putting “Quiz Kid” questions to the Encyclopedia for some time, I 
could find only minor deficiencies such as these. 

Any teacher who refers his students to the book will want to explain 
that the diversified points of view represented among its contributors are 
reflected in certain emphases and assumptions; but this is a slender stipu- 
lation since the data it contains are mainly factual. Moreover, every 
scholar in the field of religion will value the Encyclopedia as an accurate, 
up-to-date reference book, not only for his own special interest, but for 
all of those to which it is related. I especially commend it to professors 
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whose wives ask questions after eavesdropping upon a technical dis- 
cussion. 

Davip E. ROBERTs 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Cuurcu, ConTINuITY, AND Unity, by H. Burn-Murdoch. 196 pp. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1945. $3.50. 

Among the numerous attempts on the part of Anglican divines to serve 
the cause of Christian unity Dr. Burn-Murdoch’s book is remarkable in 
that it aims at a higher synthesis of the basic denominational principles, 
which would make re-union possible without compromise. This synthe- 
sis he finds in the idea of the Church as an articulate organism, of which 
the ministry is an essential organ or function. He rejects with equal en- 
ergy both the idea of a self-perpetuating ministry and the idea of a Church 
in which the ministry exists merely for the sake of expediency or outward 
order. It is his contention that unlike the “administrative” ministry the 
sacramental ministry is of the esse of the Church. 

The argument of the book is developed in three steps: (1) the New 
Testament presents a Church for which Christ commissioned stewards, 
who in turn appointed other itinerant apostles as their fellow workers and 
successors; (2) the second century shows everywhere the coming into ex- 
istence of the monepiscopate; and (3) while there is no conclusive proof 
that the “tunnel” which leads from the subapostolic age to the second 
century does establish continuity between the ages, the likelihood of dis- 
continuity is practically nil. Thus the tripartite order of bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons, as we find it in the second century, must be regarded 
as the continuation of the Apostolic office. It was the Church as an or- 
ganism that developed the ministry; and thus the office was in existence 
before the title and even before its precise functions and status had be- 
come settled. 

The reviewer gladly follows the author in his concept of the Church, 
which is that of the New Testament. Dr. Burn-Murdoch is also to be 
commended for his careful distinction of ministerial titles on the one 
hand and of ministerial functions on the other. But in order to prove 
the continuity of canonical ordinations he has to go beyond what the 
documents explicitly state. I fail to see, for instance, how in 1 Tim. 4: 
14 he can find a succession in a ministerial order. Timothy is conse- 
crated dia propheteias just in the same manner as were Barnabas and 
Paul in Antioch (Acts 13: 2-3), with no Apostle or apostolikos or evan- 
gelist present to ordain them. One-sided concentration upon the sacra- 
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mental ministry and lack of differentiation between ministerial functions 
and ecclesiastical orders make the author also overlook the authority of 
the teaching office. The reason why Irenaeus, for example, enumerates 
the bishops of the principal sees is that being founded by Apostles these 
Churches possessed the true Apostolic paradosis. Irenaeus is not inter- 
ested in ministerial succession. Similarly Tertullian points out that the 
apostolici Mark and Luke wrote Gospels of equal authority with those 
of the apostoli. ‘Tertullian is not interested in the ecclesiastical rank of 
these apostolici. Both for Irenaeus and Tertullian the continuity of the 
Church is effected by the fact that people accept the authoritative Chris- 
tian kerygma by faith. Such acceptance implies the fellowship of the 
believers, the administration of sacraments, Church organization and also 
some form of ministry. But Apostolic succession in the second century 
does not mean the continuation of the Apostolic commission, which de- 
pended entirely on the eyewitness function of the Apostles. It is rather 
the continuation of those essential services which throughout the ages 
have made the Church the body of Christ. The author rightly rejects 
Lord Balfour's idea of the perpetua successio presbyterorum as an unhis- 
torical construction, and he is equally right in rejecting the idea of “con- 
tinuity of doctrine” as insufficient to give authority to the Presbyterian 
ministry. But the history of the “tunnel” period should have warned 
him against seeking the continuity of the Church in the permanency of 
the ordaining office. He is unable to understand the true nature of the 
Presbyterian polity, which is based upon the belief that “unto this cath- 
olic visible church, Christ hath given the ministry, oracles and ordinances 
of God, for the gathering and perfecting of the saints” (Westminster Cate- 
chism, chapt. 25, Sect. 3), because he sees God is directly at work in the 
historical formation of the Canon, the Creed, and the Episcopate as He 
is in the work of Christ and his kerygma. The Presbyterian Church does 
not preach a “succession of preacherhood” as a substitute for the Ap- 
ostolic succession of the episcopal office of ordination but rather a con- 
tinuity of Christ's gifts and commission, which is not disrupted by a tem- 
porary lack of response on the part of the Church. Christ’s work in the 
historical Church, not the idea of the Church as an organism, is the higher 
synthesis from which alone a re-union of Protestantism and the Anglican 
Communion can be hoped for. 
Otro A. PIPER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
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